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deep, spreading wide, rising in solid wall and pillar, taper- 

ing through buttress and lightly-springing arch to the 
spire. The broad dome gathers into itself the sons and daugh- . 
ters of men. Its organ translates their joys and woes into music. 
There are flashes of richly colored pictures, of haloed Madon- 
nas; there are gargoyles looking from under the eaves with grim 
northern humor; there are mazes of painstaking details every- 
where. But through every carved leaf and flame-tipped taper 
strains a single purpose, unifying all, soaring at last skyward 
like an embodied human longing. 

Does it lead to enhancement of life? is the question by which 
Ellen Key would test every human experience. Does it heighten 
joy, deepen feeling and enrich the understanding? She would 
not deaden the senses, but wake them to keenest life and set 
them vibrating to the music of the soul. She has a burning, 
glowing faith in the power of humanity to rise to heights never 
known before by the growing force of its own organic being. 
To that end she would train every impulse, every faculty of mind “ 
and body. She has a rapturous vision of the new race that shall 
have its feet on the ground and touch the stars with outstretched 
finger-tips, but from her prophetic pulpit she goes into the streets, 
the homes and the market-place. She writes painstakingly about 
house-keeping and education, but she never loses sight of her 
underlying purpose, the enhancement of life through love, 
joy and beauty in small things and great, and she carries to the 
details of class schedules and household furnishings something 
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of the breath of cathedral music, something of the light of the 
altar fire. 

A passionate believer in the unity of all life, she would break 
down all barriers that separate class from class, man from 
woman, soul from body, nature from humanity, humanity from 
that God “‘ whose revealed book is the starry heavens, and whose 
prophetic sight is in the unfathomable sea, and in the deeps of 
man’s heart, the God who is in life and is life.” She is uncer- 
tain of the question of personal immortality, but thinks that the 
developed human being should find as great a joy in the thought 
of living on in a star or a flower as in his own earthly individu- 
ality. He should find rapture in the mere thought that the 
blood coursing through his veins is one with the joy and anguish, 
the longing and loving and striving ofall humanity, one with 
all life that has been and is and will be. 

The spirit of this modern Swedish woman is more akin to 
the broad, full humanity of the Old Testament than to the 
ascetic demands of the New. Her creed is reminiscent of the 
story in Genesis by which the Lord God formed man out of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life. But she would have no conflict between the dust of the 
earthly origin and the spirit of the God from above. Their 
perfect oneness is the sum of her ideal. 

The keynote of Christianity is the war between flesh and 
spirit. This is the basis of the ascetic ideal that found its sub- 
limest expression in Thomas a Kempis. It is this ideal of which 
George Eliot, agnostic though she was, is the greatest modern 
exponent. It eulogizes renunciation as a good in itself and 
preaches sacrifice, not as a means but as an end. It removes 
temptation by deadening desire. Many of us do not number 
the old monk among our personal acquaintances; he does not 
hold the sway over our hearts that he held over our mothers’; 
but we all remember how Maggie Tulliver found the little old 
book with its pencil underscorings like a silent, pointing hand 
bidding her renounce life at its threshold. Most of us have 
cried over Maggie’s anguish, finding in it an echo of our own 
young striving; and we have rebelled against the author’s mon- 
strous demands of her. For the little old book is a silk-covered 
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hand of iron, strong perhaps to lift the crushed spirit, but strong 
also to bend the spirit that is not yet broken and to crush it into 
a colorless, flavorless pulp. 

The asceticism of the New Testament was the outgrowth of 
historical conditions. The early Christians believed the end of 
the world to be near, and, to them, taking thought for the things - 
of this earth would have been like the folly of a man who plants 
a garden when he knows that he is to start on a voyage, never 
to return, and ought to be setting his ship in order. They were 
still under the awful shadow of Christ’s death and with the fiery 
trial of martyrdom before them. To care for beauty, art and 
pleasure would have been unseasonable, like a dance between two 
graves or a festival at a death-bed. Then, too, the Roman world 
needed an absolutely spiritual ideal. The old Greek clean, 
healthy love of life had degenerated into a riot of debauchery. 
Sexual relations were debased; art had lost its high purpose; 
nature no longer whispered her secrets to ears attuned to her 
harmonies. Flesh was infested with gangrene and only fit to be 
burned away. It had sunk below the possibility of ever becom- 
ing the vehicle of the soul. New life must be created, and it 
quickened around the figure of Christ, rising spirit-pale above 
the corruption. 

Ellen Key read the Bible almost from babyhood and loved 
Jesus as a great personality. At six she hated God fiercely, be- 
cause he demanded the death of Jesus. In 1893 she wrote: 
‘* As long as the birds fly underneath the heavens, lilies bloom 
on the fields, and child-like eyes gaze their innocence, the words 
of Jesus will reach human hearts and human souls, cooling as 
summer showers, fiery as wine, strengthening as bread, rousing 
like white wings, life-giving as spring rays, inexhaustible as the 
sea, wide as the heavens, full of long drawn music like the deep- 
est words of poet or seer.” 

She sees in Christ not the God man of the old theology, nor . 
the ideal man of the new, but the man with an ideal. He is to 
her the individualist with courage to live his own ideal even to 
death. To him the selflessness of his conduct was an expression 
of his nature and therefore the greatest enhancement of life. 
To him it was possible to find his life by losing it, as it will always 
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be possible to Christlike natures. To natures of another kind, 
as those of the creative artist or the ruler, she avers, the con- 
trary is true. ‘“‘ More than one great soul has entered the king- 
dom of Christ by tearing out the eye of intellect and cutting off 
the creative hand.” She cites the case of the most deeply Chris- 
tian teacher in her own country, who as a boy hid his violin, be- 
cause its music lured him from the stern demands of religion. 
She thinks that every earnest Christian has in his life some such 
sacrifice. Of each one she would ask: “ Where did you hide 
your violin? How did you silence that in your life which should 
have sung?” Christ was great in proportion to his wholeness 
and conformity to the laws of his own nature. When his dis- 
ciples wanted to establish his example, that of a man who pos- 
sessed nothing, who knew nothing of worldly culture, who was 
not married and had no children, and who died at a little past 
thirty, as the normal standard for all time and for all people, 
they did violence to other natures. 

Though she says little of herself, she gives us a glimpse of 
her struggle to fit her growing belief in the sacredness of all 
manifestations of life to the old creeds. She came gradually to 
look at Christianity in its historic sequence, recognizing its great 
service in disciplining mankind to altruism and self-control, but 
believing that its ascetic demands have now become a hindrance 
to a fuller human development. 

To the demand that the individual must give his life for 
others, she replies: You must first have a life to give. Only he 
who has come into the full heritage of his own nature has any- 
thing vital to give. The stunted soul and joyless heart, the dull 
brain and obtuse senses can add nothing of worth to the life of 
the race, be the owner’s will to sacrifice ever so intense. 


II 


In sexual love and parent love Ellen Key sees the finest possi- 
bility of realizing the perfect union between altruism and egoism, 
since no other relation in the same sense makes the highest 
ecstasy of the individual serve the strongest purpose of the race. 

Her theories on love and marriage rest on her faith in the 
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ability of mankind to evolve, ultimately, the form of union in 
which the greatest enhancement of life is possible. Many con- 
scientious people will differ with some of her conclusions; they 
will think human nature needs the corrective of a fixed, unalter- 
able standard. But they cannot withhold admiration from her 
splendid optimism and her elevated conception of the relation 
that is the basis of all life. She believes that a higher type of 
love than any the world has yet known is breaking through the 
double crust of asceticism and license to the light of a fuller 
day. She believes in monogamy in the strictest sense, meaning 
one woman and one man during the life-time of both, but she 
thinks that “‘ monogamy was made for man, not man for monog- 
amy,” and admits cases where a rigid adherence to this ideal 
would mean a suicidal obstruction of the life-forces. There are, 
for instance, women of so full and rich a motherliness that they 
cannot attain harmony without the fulfilment of their longing. 
In them the life-forces that should have benefited the race are 
turned inward and work destruction. Such a woman, Ellen Key 
thinks, should be a mother, even if a permanent union with the 
child’s father is impossible. She is far from making it the nor- 
mal standard, however, since any woman who dares so greatly 
must be strong enough to stand up under the world’s scorn, and 
of a nature rich enough to make up to her child what it loses in 
not having a home with a father and sisters and brothers. 

She would test any union by its results: does it lead to en- 
hancement of life for the individual and for the race? While 
it has not yet been proved that children born in a great love are 
finer and healthier of mind and body than those born in inhar- 
monious unions, “ It will be.” Certainly no one needs to offer 
proof that children growing up in homes where there is perfect 
companionship between father and mother have a better chance 
of a free, happy development. Where such conditions are pres- 
ent she would not condemn any union, even if it had no legal 
sanction. Where they have ceased to exist or have never existed, 
she does not think a marriage should be continued. A believer 
in free divorce to the extent that she would not have one partner 
hold another against his will by force of the law, she does not 
think any marriage should be dissolved before the individual is 
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sure that he has extracted every possibility of happiness and 
growth that it holds. Even then she would have consideration 
for others weigh heavily, though not to the exclusion of consid- 
eration for one’s self. Least of all does she believe in the many 
light loves in which people fritter themselves away under the 
delusion that they are “ living,” while-each successive experiment 
has less and less of beauty and vitality in it. The true believer 
in life; who seeks to drain every drop of ecstasy or pain, will 
scarcely be able to exhaust one love in a life-time, much less 
several. 

In short, Ellen Key’s ideas on the question of marriage may 
be summed up in the famous Ibsen slogan, the war-cry of the 
Scandinavian women: liberty and responsibility. She often 
pleads that she is not a believer in “ free love” in the common 
sense, but asks freedom only for a love worthy of the name. 

But if we look at modern conditions as they are mirrored in 
the divorce chronicles of the papers and in the night life of the 
city streets, we find rather freedom for everything but love: 
freedom for caprice, for lust, for selfishness, and for a desire 
that does not brush love with extremest flounce! 

When she was a girl in her early twenties Ellen Key’s mental 
power was recognized by Bjérnson, who called the attention of 
her parents to it, but added that above all she was made to be 
loved. He predicted that when love came to her, it would come 
with terrible force. Those who have known the Ellen Key of 
to-day, the stately, gray-haired woman with the strong, magnetic 
personality, all agree that a large, all-enfolding motherliness is 
her most marked characteristic. It may be said without irrever- 
ence that she has won her life by losing it, since by renouncing 
for herself the closest personal relations she has been able to lift 
the ideal of those relations in the lives of all who have come 
within the influence of her voice. This is her title to be called 
the greatest woman of our time. 

When the fight between the new naturalism and the old 
conventionality was raging in Scandinavian literature, it was 
Ellen Key who spoke the wise word, the deep word. Bjérnson 
was fighting with all the force of his nature against the gospel of 
the flesh as propagated by Garborg in Norway and by Brandes | 
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in Denmark. He travelled all over the country delivering his 
lecture on Monogamy and Polygamy, and it is said that the 
standard. of morality rose visibly in the fiery wake of his cam- 
paign. One of his strongest books, The Kurt Family, shows 
with a grim realism akin to that of the great Russian writers the 
. curse laid upon a man by the sins of his fathers. In the latter 
part of the book, however, he yields to his irrepressible desire 
to preach. He makes his hero, Thomas Rendalen, found a 
school, where he tries to inculcate correct principles in sexual 
matters by the aid of classes in physiology and gymnastics. 

Ellen Key thanked Bjérnson warmly for what he had done, 
but pointed out the defect in his theory. It was a theory of 
negation only, lacking a positive element. Nature could not 
be eradicated, it must be ennobled. But young people could not 
be fired with enthusiasm by instruction in physiology and gymnas- 
tics; it needed a new motive power. She found this in that racial 
passion, which, in its union with personal love, is an outgrowth 
of our own time. If the ideal of a great love were burned in 
letters of flame on every young mind, any tampering with the 
life-forces would seem repugnant. You could not fight passion 
except with a greater passion. 

In his drama, The Gauntlet, Bjérnson makes woman throw 
down the gauntlet to man’s double standard of morality. His 
heroine Svava breaks with her lover, when she finds that his past 
is not spotless like her own. The play came at a time when this 
question was agitating the minds of Scandinavian women, and 
it became the fashion for young women to ask their suitors the 
“ gauntlet question,” as it was called. One can fancy Ellen Key 
saying: ‘“ Love him, you foolish child, love him; only so can 
you harmonize the dualism of his nature and help him raise up 
sons that shall be one step nearer the ideal than he has been 
himself.” 

A woman is often puzzled and shocked, when she realizes 
the inconsistency in a man’s demand of her. His mind, trained 
in all the conventions, expects in her the cold purity of the snow- 
drift. His senses, carrying often an impress from the gutter, 
crave in her the murky flame of the wanton. Only those who 
have experienced a great love know the purity that is not of the 
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snow, but a white flame. Only they know surcease from the 
everlasting war between the flesh and spirit. They find it in 
the love, in which “ neither the senses betray the soul nor the soul 
the senses,” to quote George Sand. Ellen Key has faith that this 
feeling, which is yet only the treasure of the few, will become 
the necessity of the many. She thinks this ideal will so shape 
human instincts that an ever-increasing number of people will 
refuse to be satisfied with less and will rather choose celibacy 
than a lower kind of love. Woman is more completely dom- 
inated by passion in every fibre of her being than man. Her flesh 
cries out for the very pangs of motherhood. But for the same 
reason her passion lies closer to her tenderness and is more bound 
up with her finest emotions. She has already attained the union 
of soul and sense to a far greater extent than man, and herein, 
Ellen Key thinks, is the greatest contribution she can give to 
the advancement of the race. 

We often see love’s selection passing by the highest type 
of individual and alighting on the lower. Then we quote the 
ancient platitude about love’s blindness, of we wax sarcastic over 
the superior attraction of a well-turned ankle over a cultured 
mind. The truth is often that the higher nature has diverted its 
vitality into countless little channels of altruism, has silenced or 
muffied the voice of passion, and frittered away its personality 
in various activities. So it has become for the time being less 
fitted to continue the race than is the lower nature, which is 
nearer the primeval forces. In a crude way, therefore, and 
within certain limits, love’s selection is not blind, but seeing. 
It is Ellen Key’s faith that this imperfect instinct shall become 
an ever finer and truer and subtler psychological perception. 
This will come to pass, when men and women shall be fired with 
passion for their own eternal life in their descendants. They 
will then “‘ dedicate to their mental and bodily fitness for the 
mission of the race the same religious earnestness that Christians 
devote to the salvation of their souls.”” Then each will seek the 
mate best fitted to realize this racial ideal, not of course with 
a cold-blooded weighing of pros and cons, but with an instinct 
so unerring that love itself shall not light upon anyone that is 


unfit. 
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Involuntarily one thinks of what George Eliot says of the 
fascinating little kitten, Hetty Sorrel, with her soft cheeks and 
hard heart, her deep eyes and shallow soul. ‘‘ One begins to 
suspect at length that there is no direct correlation between eye- 
lashes and morals or else that the eyelashes express the disposi- 
tion of the fair one’s grandmother, which is, on the whole, less 
important tc us.” Probably mankind will continue to make the 
same mistakes so long as eyelashes and dispositions get, so to 
speak, mixed in the sorting. At least we can all subscribe to 
the closing sentence in Ellen Key’s volume on Love and Mar- 
riage,* which has just been translated from her larger work 
Life-Lines: ‘‘ Those who believe in the perfectibility of man- 
kind for and through love must, however, learn to reckon not 
in hundreds of years, and still less in tens, but in thousands.” 


Ill 


Among the currents and counter-currents of the present 
woman movement there is a feminist tendency, which, from its 
pseudo-idealism, appeals to many fine-fibred young women. Its 
adherents would have men and women strong and equal mates, 
each doing a separate work outside of the home, loving freely 
and proudly since no economic question would enter into mar- 
riage. Motherhood should not absorb the woman, any more 
than fatherhood absorbs the man. The extremists draw a line 
between the lower or racial and the higher or personal functions 
of women. Motherhood they class among the former and think 
it should be performed preferably by women who have not brain 
enough to do anything else. Physical love is what still links 
us with the savage and needs to be eliminated by civilization. 
Home-making is only a piling of cushions under man’s selfish- 
ness. Among themzall, we have fallen upon days when the mass 
of women are staggering under a double burden, cursed with 
the curse of Adam,and not relieved of the curse of Eve. 

Ellen Key shrivels with a blaze of scorn the barrier between 
the alleged “higher” and the “lower” functions of women. 


* Love and Marriage and The Century of the Child are published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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She points out that there is no possible activity of civilized man 
which is not an outgrowth of a primitive want. Motherhood 
in its highest form is as different from the mere animal repro- 
duction of the savage as a picture by Titian is different from the 
Hottentot’s scrawl on a bone. There is no conceivable way by 
which a woman can stamp her personality more indelibly on 
the race than by writing it in the flesh of her own child. She 
does not, of course, want a return to conditions in the time when 
the child-bearing woman worked in a neck-and-neck race with 
wars and pestilence, and the one who could produce sons by the 
dozen was the best patriot. Modern society needs quality rather 
than quantity. She does think, however, that there may before 
very long be a question of the very existence of the American- 
European peoples. A nation, however brilliantly cultured, is 
decadent, if the strong, primeval hunger to live again in off- 
spring is dead in its men and women. She came long ago to a 
parting of ways ‘with the Woman’s Rights party in her own 
country. While believing in suffrage and industrial freedom for 
women, she found in the movement elements that were hostile to 
her special message. Her views are expressed in her book 
The Woman Movement, which has not been translated into Eng- 
lish yet, but has a great vogue in Germany. It has been called 
reactionary, but he who has his ear to the ground, listening for 
the footsteps of the woman army, will know her as the leader 
in the second battle of the campaign. Others have fought for 
the rights of woman as a human being; she fights for her rights 
as a woman. Both have been necessary. Men have so long 
taken women’s work in the home as something to be lauded in 
after-dinner speeches, but to be paid for in small coin. It is only 
when the strong, developed woman with all the world open 
before her chooses the field of home-making and motherhood 
that we shall have a truer conception of values. 

Ellen Key would test the modern woman movement by ask- 
ing: Has it created a greater sum of vitality? Has it given 
women a deeper, finer spiritual life? Has it given them stronger 
bodies? Has it made them physically and psychologically better 
fitted for motherhood? To these questions she replies: “ Yes 
—and no.” She is filled with compassion for the long, gray line 
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of drudges, bending over their desks, “‘ when their personality 
would find its truest expression, if they were bending over a 
cradle.” She rejoices at the splendid opportunities now given 
the unmarried women of the more fortunate classes, but she re- 
grets that they have, in the main, been content to do what men 
have done before, instead of marking out for themselves new 
lines of work. With Ibsen she thinks that women are of value 
chiefly because they have not yet lost the faculty of seeing straight 
to the heart of a truth and sweeping aside objections with divine 
unreason. If they descend from the peaks of enthusiasm to 
plod with men in the market-place of compromise, they will be 
only lesser men instead of full-statured women. Woman has 
nothing new to give in public life except her motherliness, which 
gives her a deeper sense of the sacredness of all life. She knows 
the cost of each human life that is crushed out under the iron- 
spiked wheels of militarism and industrialism. 

In the future, Ellen Key thinks, the unmarried woman will, 
as a rule, work outside of the home, but she will find out for 
herself new fields that shall be an enlargement of her primitive 
mission of fostering and preserving life. The married woman 
will work within the home. “If man were sufficiently vindic- 
tive,” she says, “to set about finding out what woman has ac- 
complished in the course of ages to justify her towering self- 
esteem, then he would find only one thing: when nature formed 
the instinct of the race, woman remoulded it as love; when 
necessity made the dwelling, woman transformed it into the 
home.” The modern woman will learn to broaden and deepen 
her primitive sphere in such manifold ways that she will be in 
no danger of becoming a sex parasite, even though she no 
longer carries the fire-wood home on her head or grinds the 
corn for her family between two stones. She will make the home 
a well of living water, where all the members of the household 
shall drink daily renewal of strength and joy. She will pre- 
serve the individualities that make the world a tapestry shot 
with gold and purple instead of a dull, gray sack-cloth. She 
will do away with the ‘“ machine-made” ‘in home-making and 
in education and will substitute the hand-made article. She 
will not let the personality of her young child be crushed out 
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under a weight of stupid school curricula. She will keep her 
children with her and dedicate herself to developing the best 
they are capable of. The economic question will be met by State 
endowment of motherhood under certain conditions. The State 
pays the soldier for taking life; she who gives and preserves 
life is as worthy of her hire. There must always be a conflict 
in the case of women who are creative artists or have some 
other exceptional gift. They are usually large-brained, large- 
hearted, full-blooded women, craving with equal intensity self- 
expression in work and the fulfilment of their destiny as sexual 
beings. The problem of so ordering their lives that the woman 
shall be able to meet the double drain on her vitality must be 
solved by each couple in the best possible way—and will often 
remain forever unsolved. 

But the woman of the future will be, Ellen Key thinks, above 
all, a priestess of life. Her untranslated essay, The Woman of 
the Future, is like a whir of white wings. She writes: 

“She is chaste, not because she is cold, but because she is 
passionate. She is noble, not because she is pale, but because she 
is full-blooded. She is soulful, and therefore sensuous; she is 
proud and therefore true. She demands a great love, because 
she can give an even greater. Her refined idealism will 
make the erotic problem very difficult of solution and sometimes 
insoluble. But on the other hand, she will be able to feel and 
give a happiness that is much deeper, richer and more lasting than 
anything we have hitherto called happiness. Many qualities of 
the present wife and mother will probably be lacking in the 
woman of the future. She will always remain a mistress, and 
only so will she become a mother. She will dedicate her best 
strength to the difficult art of being at once a mistress and a 
mother. To create the felicity of life will be her religious cult. 
She will understand and reverence the physical and psychological 
conditions of health and happiness, and therefore she will bring 
a clearer vision and a deeper sense of responsibility to the choice 
of her children’s father. She will bear and foster healthy and 
beautiful human beings, and she herself will possess a finer 
beauty and a longer youth than the woman of the present. . . . 
Her nature gushes forth, fresh and free like the swell of the 
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waterfall, but, like the waterfall, bound in a firm inner rhythm. 
However far she may go—in the intoxication of joy, the passion 
of tenderness, or the vehemence of pain—she never loses her- 
self. She is many women and yet always one.” 

This many-sided development of the eternal feminine—by 
freedom, by work and through knowledge—is what Ellen Key 
demands of the woman movement if it is to justify itself as a 
life-enhancing movement. 


IV 


There are cities where there is much pleasure, but little joy; 
much altruism, but little love; much knowledge, but little wisdom; 
much activity, but little life. Again, there are other cities, to 
which, however badly they treat us, we always go back. They 
may be blown up by earthquakes, torn with strife and lurid with 
scandal; but they hold us with a subtle spell. It is because the 
people have not lost the sunshine from their blood or the power 
of growth from their minds. They are still close to the big, 
elemental things. Underneath the clanging of the industrial 
machine, we hear the large, full, rhythmic swing of the song of 
life. In the same way, the people who charm us, however dif- 
ferent they may be, have this in common: they are livers of life. 
Though they drag our sympathies through a whirlwind, they 
hold us with the force of their own vibration to joy and grief. 

Ellen Key thinks this genius for living can be cultivated 
like a gift for music. For years she has labored by writing and 
public speaking to make her own people realize the possibilities 
for fine enjoyment that are within the reach of all. She began 
this work when she was yet a young teacher, working for a pit- 
tance that hardly kept her fed and clothed. She has held for 
many years a chair as a lecturer on literature. She has given 
of the proceeds of her works to the study circles of the Good 
Templars, believing that if a man’s nature is vitalized by the 
pleasure of work and filled with the world’s music, color and 
poetry, he will not crave the lesser stimulus of alcohol. She 
has written a series of popular essays on Beauty for All, trying 
in the simplest words to wake an appreciation of art. Upon 
those who cannot afford any kind of art she urges the necessity of 
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turning the more diligently the leaves in ‘“‘ the two great books 
of nature and humanity,” and of listening the more intently to 
the music from “the chords of life’s great orchestra.” She 
pleads for the reviving of the old handicrafts such as weaving 
and wood-carving and praises the honest good taste of the old 
peasant furnishings in preference to the cheap, ornate factory 
products. She even gives detailed directions on how to produce 
artistic effects with the minimum of money. She points out the 
significance of the old national festivals and urges the revival 
of the picturesque folk-dances. To root out vicious pleasures, 
she would inculcate, not less love of life, but more love of life. 
It is the feeble flame that burns murkily; the mighty rushing fire 
is pure. 

She preaches the religion of joy instead of the religion of 
duty, and joy she sees in the most intense activity of all our 
powers, whether of work or love, of sacrifice or merely of sensu- 
ous delight in color and motion. As the athlete must renounce 
the lesser pleasures for the supreme pleasure of knowing that 
every fibre in his body is obedient to his will, so the believer in 
life must often renounce its slighter impulses to satisfy the 
greater, and this is the only moral self-renunciation. Our petty 
worries and amusements leave us no time for great emotions, 
not even for our griefs. We should make a silence, where they 
can meet us “ in sable-clothed majesty ” and teach us their lesson 
from the depths of life. Sometimes an individual may find the 
truest enhancement of his own life in a sacrifice for another. 
The widened sympathy gained by living in another’s life may 
give him at last a deeper joy than that which he gave up. But 
where it is a question of little soul-stunting conventions and com- 
promises, there sacrifice is the sin of sins. There the individual 
must assert his right to live the life of his own soul, even if he 
must live it by dying for it. 

It is a difficult religion, Ellen Key’s religion of life. It in- 
vites to no lolling at ease in a valley of pleasure. It rather points 
the way to a steep mountain climb. It offers no strength but 
what we can draw from the deeps of our own nature, no present 
reward but a strengthening of our powers, and a very uncertain 
prospect of reaching the top of our Mount Nebo at last. 
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Is it worth while? Is it even possible? She would answer: 
“Live!” Life itself, not what we can get out of it, is the su- 
preme good. “ Live!” 

“The believer in the religion of life . . . will point 
to the great souls, who perhaps have not been happy for one 
day in their lives and yet sang the Jaus vite, which in our day 
swells in a thousand voices from music and poetry, from art and 
confessions of faith. It sounds even from silent chambers, where 
feeble voices give thanks for life and that alone. . . . To 
be a true lover of life is to wake each day with Thorild’s enrap- 
tured cry: ‘This day—a life!’ It is to make the morning 
light your baptism to new deeds, to count by the evening light 
the gifts of the day as pearls on a string. It is, between morn- 
ing and evening, to give yourself out as a sacrament and to re- 
ceive as a sacrament all the strength and sweetness of the day. 
It is to sing a hymn in praise of life, as did our saga heroes in 
the anguish of the snake-den. It is to rejoice each day in the 
sprouting of new life everywhere.” 





WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN * 
Horace TRAUBEL 


THURSDAY, NOV. I, 1888. 

7.45 p.m. W. lying on his bed—clothed. Remained recum- 
bent during the time of my stay, except when here and there, in 
the course of our animated talk, he half rose on his elbow to 
give some emphasis to a remark. Complains of weariness. I 
asked him how he had spent the day. “I am not as bad as I 
might be—not as good as I should wish to be.” He has been 
down on his bed a great part of the day. “I feel weak—ex- 
hausted.” He speaks less of a rally than he did. Yet he cheer- 
fully goes his way. 

He monologued on politics: started off of his own accord and 
went on for some time about the situation. ‘I am troubled by 
the merely mercenary influences that seem to be let loose in cur- 
rent legislation: the hog let loose, the grabber, the stealer, the 
arrogant honorable so and so; but I still have my faith—in the 
end my faith prevails. It has been my ambition for America 
that she should permit, excite, high ideals—enlarged views. Take 
the West case: what a disgrace we made of ourselves out of it! 
I should have advised, urged, say nothing—don’t break the 
silence by a breath even. Why shouldn’t we allow even to the 
British Minister or any minister or anybody the largest liberty 
of opinion and expression—why not? Cleveland lost his head— 
should not have given West his passports. It was unworthy of 
Cleveland—unworthy of all of us—was little instead of big. I 
hate with my whole soul anything that smacks of truckling to 


* Horace Traubel was an intimate friend of Walt Whitman, seeing and talking with 
him daily for many years while he was living at Camden. These conversations were 
recorded faithfully, with every detail affecting the poet’s life which seemed of interest 
to the present and to future generations. Two volumes of these unusual memoirs have 
already been published; from the third (still in manuscript), covering the period between 
November, 1888, and January, 1889, these extracts of wider reference have been taken. 
They are in sequence chronologically, but not otherwise; many of them are necessarily 
isolated; connecting links, with the light and shade of varying dialogue, are omitted. 
But the range of the poet’s mind, his grasp of large questions, his views of the great 
political and social movements of the time, and the mental vitality which outlasted 
bodily energy, are shown clearly and with valuable significance —Eprror. 
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our meaner, baser impulses, as this act surely does. I watch the 
campaign interestedly, but without passion: it has its meanings 
for me; but it doesn’t sink very deep or go very high. I’m in no 
danger of getting worried or excited over it: I feel like taking 
the advice of Epictetus to the youth who was bent upon seeing 
the Roman games—don’t get heated, don’t fret over results, 
accept the facts as they appear; wish but this—that the fellow who 
deserves to win will win: something in that strain.” I asked: 
‘* But suppose neither deserves to win?” He laughed. “ There 
you've got me: abstractly speaking, neither deserves to win; 
neither Democrats nor Republicans.” “ But sometimes, though 
neither is good, one is not as bad as the other: is that your idea? ” 
“ Yes-—just that : though I don’t get into a boil over it, I keep up 
a devil of a thinking in my corner—my silent thunderings. There 
are reasons why Cleveland should win—good reasons. Then 
there are reasons opposite.” He shaded his eyes from the light 
with one hand and lifted himself on his elbow. ‘“ Personally I 
can see no point of view from which it appears desirable to me 
to elect Harrison. To me the condemnation of Harrison is in 
his support—in the fact that he is the candidate of all the top- 
loftical conventionalisms of the North—of all that is formal, 
sectional, schismatic—of all that is commercially iniquitous, arro- 
gant, macerating.” He said he was anti-Harrison apart from 
his free-trade antagonism. ‘‘ That would be enough, but there’s 
vastly more—vastly more. It is a serious consideration to me— 
the buffet, the slap in the face, which Harrison’s election would 
be to the South: to me it is abhorrent, deplorable, to find all the 
States of the North on the one side, all the States of the South 
on the other. I know what our people say about that: it’s their 
fault, our people say; but that doesn’t say it all—not by a long 
shot. Why is everybody more interested in boundary lines than 
ini unity—in sects, parties, classes, hates, passions? What a hum- 
bug is our civilization if it can’t lead us out of the jungle! Why 
North, South—why even America—alone? I know the problem 
has its difficulties: it must be many years before we heal that old 
sore.” But he had lived in the South, had “‘ known the meanness 
of the Southern people ” to the full—‘‘ known, also, their strong 
points.” ‘I can hardly be accused of abasing my high ideals to 
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the Southern contagion: I was anti-slavery, always; the horror 
of slavery always had a strong hold on me.” Yet he “ saw 
other things, too,” and refused to “ permit one fact to close all 
other facts out.” “I can never forget or deny that the acts of 
some of the Southern officials, agents who went into rebellion, 
were as black, perfidious, forbidding, as any known in history. 
Yet these elements of treachery were exceptional: I regard them 
as exceptional; after all, | am an optimist, 1 suppose; 1 agree 
with Dr. Bucke that man is better than he was—is constantly 
growing better still. But there are passions in man to be fought 
by man to extinction: in our own campaign, here, in America, 
this year, now, there is on one side a spirit of section which must 
be met and destroyed. I can never condone it. As for free 
trade—it is greatly to be desired, not because it is good for 
America, but because it is good for the world. For Cleveland 
personally I have no great admiration, though there are some 
things in him which I like: but the West matter, Cleveland’s atti- 
tude, his official mock heroic indignation, is not creditable to 
him—rather a blot on his record; a play made to the Paddy 
O’Reillys and the McMullins.” 1 said: “ Our officialism, most 
of it, is foreign: it is mainly foreign.” W. replied: “ So it is: you 
have touched the nerve. But you have to live in Washington 
for a time, as I did, to comprehend fully the length to which 
the tradition is carried. I remember at least one occasion in 
point during my stay. The question was brought up—the ques- 
tion of officialism, clothes, habit; the question whether a minister 
should wear a sword, gilt buttons—clothes cut so and so—on 
demand, to conform with social etiquettical dogmatisms. They 
all declared to me, in Rome it behooved me to do as the Romans 
did; to make no demurrer—to take my chances with the rule. 
I objected—took the ground that men should dress as befitted 
tastes, habits, necessities, no matter what the occasion: I did 
not believe in small clothes, and so forth, and so forth. You 
should have seen the imposing air with which I was sat down on 
—with which I was assured that if one went to Court he should 
accept the Court’s dictum.” But this was not invariable: “ Even 
officials, usually formal enough, sometimes recognized the tyranny 
of the code. We know what happened to Buchanan at the Eng- 
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lish Court. Buchanan (was it from Marcy he got the appoint- 
ment under Van Buren?) was a simple, quiet man in his manner. 
He went to a reception: was barred out because he was not for- 
mally attired: went home without a murmur. The Queen heard 
of what had transpired—sent a messenger after Buchanan telling 
him that she would be glad to receive him in any habit he himself 
elected to adopt. But Buchanan received the messenger slippered 
and in a dressing-gown: said he would not go back, and so forth 
—which seems to me to have been an admirably simple and effec- 
tive rebuke. It enforces my view—has the American J am in it 
—or what ought to be the American J am. Sanford, in France, 
went through the same experience, except that he was not barred 
out: the French Court more wisely, less stiffly, construed official 
right and wrong. But there was Franklin, too. He set the teeth 
of the French Court on edge: his wonderful exceptionalness from 
the ways of other men—the daring liberties he took—allowed to 
him probably because of his magnificent personal magnetism—”’ 
‘that quality least of all to be defined, yet least to be left out of 
the qualities of men,” as I put it, and as he endorsed it with 


accented warmth—“ Amen! Amen! to the end of the chapter! ” 


FRIDAY, NOV. 2. 

8 p.m. W. reading Pepacton—rather lazily. Looked pretty 
well, yet said in reply to my question: “I can say I am here— 
little else. Nothing else.” Sat up near the light; no fire; the 
evening warmer, as the day had been; the stars out; a touch 
almost of something that felt like Indian summer. Questioned 
me: “ Where have you been? What have you been doing?” 
and so on. Gets great pleasure out of my recital of average ex- 
periences—particularly street incidents ; likes me to tell him about 
people I meet—particularly every-day people. “ At last and for 
good I’m penned up here,” he said. He went on: ‘‘ We hear 
- nothing but politics—cheap politics; cheap and nasty politics; a 
wearying platitudinous wrangle of politics, with hardly a sincere 
note anywhere to relieve the tedium of corruption.” He asked 
me about my reading. I mentioned Robert Elsmere and hap- 
pened to quote the opinion of someone who put Mrs. Ward in 
the same class as George Eliot. He exclaimed: ‘“ Ah! that’s 
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the woman—George Eliot! I keep right on reading the book 
you brought me: I want to read it all; 1 get more and more in- 
terested in her; she was quite the cutest of all women.” ‘Then, 
after a pause: “ I never supposed George Eliot capable of say- 
ing so many good things.” I referred to The Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such. He said: “ I think I must have read them 
—there is an old ring to the name ”—then, pausing: ‘‘ Let me 
see ’’—putting his finger up against his forehead, and breaking 
out again finally: “ After all, 1 guess net, Horace: I can hardly 
have seen the book. Anyhow, bring it along: I would like to see 
it.” 4 propos of some letters he gave me to read, he said: “ I 
recall a little story told of Oscar Wilde when he was in this 
country—in Boston, at some drawing-room reception. Wilde 
said to those there—said it gravely, I think—at least, I have 
taken it gravely—‘ If I may presume to speak for them—to in- 
clude myself among them—I should say, it is not your praise, 
your laudations, that we, the poets, seek; but your comprehen- 
sion—your recognition of what we stand for and what we 
effect.’”” Later W. said: ‘‘ I have a great emotional respect for 


the background people—for the folks who are not generally in- 
cluded—for the absentees, the forgotten; the shy nobodies who 
in the end are best of all.” 


SATURDAY, NOV. 3. 

8.15 p.m. W. sitting at the table, his head resting on his 
hand, his elbow on the arm of the chair. He looked around, 
hearing me—turned the light up instantly. Was bright, cheery, 
if not confident or vigorous. We talked of various matters. 
Suddenly he spoke out briskly as if he had almost forgotten to 
say something he much wanted to speak of. ‘‘ Now I am in the 
way of it, Horace, I want to let you know that I took up the 
Conway book again to-day—-sort of fell across it, got interested 
in it and read on for fifty pages or more. I mean the Carlyle— 
Conway’s. By the merest accident I struck upon a reference to 
myself. Conway had had some talk with Carlyle—some talk 
about democracy. Some point arose: he tried to set Carlyle 
right by quoting me, Carlyle stopping him instantly: ‘ No—no 
—don’t quote that man! He’s the fellow who thinks he must 
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be a big man because he lives in a big country.’”” W. was highly 
amused; exploded in quiet chuckles. “ It may be I put it a little 
strong, but that’s the gist of it. It consorts mighty well with 
Carlyle—with the Carlyle we otherwise hear of—his humor, his 
judgment,:as it has been told of so often by so many people.” 
He wanted to know this: ‘‘ Did you ever remark the strong like- 
ness between Goethe and Hicks? Goethe lived in a little slip of 
a place—a little town interested in small wares—given up to 
petty, trivial gossipings: yet he glorified himself, glorified the 
place, by his tremendous vital grasp of eternal principles—by the 
infinite reach of his faculty—his illimitable intuitions. Goethe 
would say, Hicks would say: ‘ It’s not the land a man lives in, 
but the soul he has that makes him big or little, useful or use- 
less.’ Oh, there’s a great heap in that: I could not question it. 
I know it could be argued for, forcibly argued for—perhaps 
proved: yet I find myself always coming back to my own point of 
view.” ‘“ Which is that?” ‘ Oh! haven’t I spoken of it often, 
vehemently enough? Of the common man and the common 
ways?—that they too must be included and made much of?” 
Something or other induced me to mention John Boyle O'Reilly. 
He is immensely appreciative of O’Reilly always. ‘“ Boyle’s 
charm came out of his tremendous fiery personality: he had lived 
through tremendous experiences which were always appearing 
somehow reflected in his speech and in his dress and in his atti- 
tude of body and mind. I had wonderful talks with him there 
in Boston when I was doing The Leaves: he came every day. 
Oh! he is not the typical Irishman: rather, Spanish; poetic, ar- 
dent.” Then reflectively: ‘‘ You know his life in outline: he 
has given me glimpses into it; short, sharp, pathetic look-ins.” 
He stopped a minute. “ They were like this: it was in his prison 
days; the prisoners suffered from bad food or too little food or 
something like that. O’Reilly is deputed to present a complaint: 
he does it. The overseer does not answer—pays no attention 
whatever: raises his hand, this way ”— indicates it—“ hits Boyle 
—-slaps him in the mouth—violently—staggers him or knocks him 
over.” Walt had raised his voice. His eyes flashed. “Think 
of it, Horace!—think of it! What must that have meant to 
O’Reilly? He was a mere-boy, I should say: scarcely twenty, or 
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not more; noble, manly, confiding. Try to comprehend it; what 
it must have aroused and entailed.” W. dropped back into his 
chair; closed his eyes. “It is horrible! horrible!” After a bit 
he talked on: “ O’Reilly has had a memorable life. This is but 
a sample item: he is of similar introspections. Who can fail 
to be aroused when a man meets you that way stepping right out 
of a background of vital experience?” He got off on another 
tack. ~“‘ I was going to say something of things I knew in war 
time. I have in mind one particular fellow—a North Carolinian 
—keeper of North Shoal light there; a magnificent fellow, not 
conventionally pretty, but handsome, strong, manly, developed— 
recognizably so to anyone who knows how the rock, the tree, 
the stream, has its own beauty. This man had been away to see 
his wife: was arrested on his return—asked to enter the Southern 
service. ‘HowcanI? I have given my oath to the Union.’ He 
was impressed, imprisoned—kept so for years—in some hole 
like Libby or Andersonville. In the later years of the war he 
came to Washington. He had been released: came up. I met 
him : we became friends—saw much of each other. I got to know 
his whole sad history.” W. recurred to O'Reilly: “ Put these 
things together. Think of such men: the best sort of men; the 
plain elect—all their young hopes of life scattered—the blessed 
joys of camaraderie all crushed out: power, brutality, everywhere 
to annul, to destroy; everything crushed out of a man but his 
resentments, the unutterable memories of barbarisms, the heart’s 
uncompromising revolt.” He had this further to say about 
O'Reilly: ‘‘ His late years have not been so free as the years 
of his youth—so noble: he is in some respects too much like 
Cleveland—too much interested in the Irish vote.” This politi- 
cal swing led the talk to the campaign. “I don’t enthuse. I 
have my hopes: some, not many. But after all the fight is between 
two parties neither of which has any real faith. I can’t help 
thinking of the Sackville West affair. It disgusts me. I hate 
anything which looks like a surrender to debased appetites: for 
instance, now, to-day—the haste of politicians all around to pan- 
der to the Irish vote. It is contemptible—all such hypocrisies 
are contemptible—to the last degree.” He spoke of the tariff: 
“The whole tariff business is too little to give much time to. 
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It’s only on the surface: the real troubles are profounder. But 
our time will come: we will keep on with the stir. I say to the 
radicals—the impatient young fellows: wait, don’t be in too great 
a hurry. Your day is near: in the meantime hold your own 
ground—defend what you have already won—look, listen, 
for the summons. It will come, sure: it can’t come too 
soon.” 


SUNDAY, NOV. 4. 

7.15 p.m. I found W. writing. He had been busy. He told 
me he had been talking politics with some visitors. ‘‘I don’t feel 
my pulse stirred a bit. Even my hopes are only lukewarm. For 
Cleveland personally I care nothing. He doesn’t attract me; is 
rather beefy, elephantine: yet I do care for some of the things he 
represents. I have no feelings against Harrison as a man. He 
may be good enough looked at as a hail-fellow well met—but so 
is Dick Turpin. The fact remains that I dread what his election 
must inevitably bring about. No man can look into what we 
call party politics without seeing what a mockery it all is—how 
little either Democrats or Republicans know about essential 
truths.” He said again: “I am always quoting Epictetus to 
myself. He said: ‘ Don’t fret, don’t excite yourself: be satisfied. 
The man who must win, will win’: which is an admonition to 
self-control.” He did not like Harrison’s attitude toward the 
South. ‘I recognize all the flummery of the South—the tinsel: 
but I would humor it in that—give it plenty of rope; yes, 
humor it as I would a bad boy or a bad horse; humor 
it, wait, rest my faith in the developmental energies; giving the 
good a chance to drive out the bad, as it will—is sure to—with 
time. This may seem like a trifle, but trifles move mountains.” 
He concluded: ‘“ Let them all have their useless says: all of 
them—even the press man over there in Philadelphia with his 
damned cartoons. What do you think of the press any way? To 
me it gets worse and worse; of all the political horrors it is the 
most horrible horror.” Later he picked up the North American 
Review volume on Lincoln and opened it at his own piece. “ See 
this: of all the Lincoln pictures this is the best.” He looked at 
it long and earnestly in silence. “I think I must at one time 
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have collected fully fifty pictures of Lincoln: there were lots of 
them; they were countless; most of them very cheap and hide- 
ous. I had a copy of this picture: they wanted it; I sent it on 
for the book. The figure is better than St. Gaudens’—far better: 
Lincoln has for the most part been slanderously portrayed. I 
vividly remember a street view I once had of Lincoln: he was 
on a balcony speaking to a big crowd—a mixed popular as- 
semblage—a usual American assemblage—not too still, not too 
noisy; it affected me powerfully. Lincoln stood just as we see 
him here—he had one hand behind him; he was, in spite of his 
speechifying, calm and in a way reposed. His face—its fine 
rugged lines—was lighted up: it seemed removed, beyond, dis- 
embodied. I see it all again now: this picture is like enough to 
have been seized out of that scene.” 

He spoke later of Longfellow. ‘“ Take Longfellow for what 
he was: a man of a certain sort, of his own sort (more or less 
traditional, according to rule)—as necessary as men to whom 
we would attribute an ampler genius, larger purposes. Longfel- 
low was no revolutionaire; never travelled new paths; of course, 
never broke new paths: in fact, was a man who shrank from un- 
usual things—from what was highly colored, dynamic, drastic. 
Longfellow was the expresser of the common themes—of the 
little songs of the masses—perhaps will always have some vogue 
among average readers of English. Such a man is always in 
order—could not be dispensed with—maintains a popular con- 
ventional pertinency.”” He spoke of W. D. O’Connor; referred 
to his “ orator nature—his mobile, p:ssionate, high-strung orator 
nature”; and again as being “ all over eyes to see and ears to 
hear—his senses were so infinicely comprehensive.” He went 
on: “ William was vehement: he was boundless in his forth- 
reach; he went into the anti-slavery fight hot, ripe, for all en- 
counters; transcendently powerful; enjoyed the smoke of battle; 
had not fire in his eye (his eye was gentle) but certainly was a 
burning bush of justice. I was always anti-slavery myself, but 
never was able to sympathize wholly with O’Connor’s dead earn- 
estness.” I cited Emerson’s “ what right have you to your one 
virtue?’ But W. dissented: ‘I don’t know what it was for 
Emerson’s reason or for any conscious reason: I felt, I feel, that 
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the cosmos includes emperors as well as presidents, good as well 
as bad. Why shouldn’t I?” 


MONDAY; NOV. 5. 

7.50 p.m. W. reading George Eliot. Very cheerful, though 
speaking of an only “tolerable” day. After some personal 
matters he spoke of protectionism: ‘ The merest breath against 
the tariff is blasphemy here—stirs the whole community against 
you. Some one says, if you have an odious law, enforce it—let 
it be seen for what it is; maybe; Grant said something of the 
same import. There may be good sexse, philosophy, in the idea; 
but the question is, can you enforce it? If most people or a tre- 
mendous mass of the people (a large minority) is against it, can 
it be enforced?” Then he inquired playfully: ‘‘ But there’s 
nothing to keep Canadians out, is there? If a Canadian chooses 
to come over, what shall we do with him? That raises a point 
which if settled humanly impeaches the whole system.” He 
asked me some questions about the election on the next day. “I’d_ 
like to smash out two damnable idols—the tariff and the bloody 
shirt. I don’t want to see Harrison elected: yet I don’t antici- 
pate anything special from the election of Cleveland—in fact, 
from any President as Presidents go, with party policies as they 
are these days. We have in a sense been fortunate in our Presi- 
dents: no matter what their backgrounds may have been the 
Presidents after they became Presidents have borne them- 
selves well—the whole line of them; carried themselves 
according to their lights ”"—‘‘ Yes, dim as some of their lights 
have been,” I interrupted—he laughing: ‘‘ Yes, dim as some of 
them undoubtedly were. But if they had all, except Lincoln, 
been inadequate, impossible, he would have redeemed, justified, 
the tribe.” Then, after a pause: “ But there have been other 
forcible, good-sized men. There was Jackson: he was a great 
character; true gold; not a line false or for effect—unmined, un- 
forged, unanything, in fact—anything wholly done, completed— 
just the genuine ore in the rough. Jackson had something of 
Carlyle in him; a touch of irascibility; quarrelsome, testy, threat- 
ening humors: still was always finally honest, like Carlyle. Jack- 
son was virile and instant. Look at some of the other Presidents: 
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take Andy Johnson and Frank Pierce, who were the worst of the 
lot: they tried every way they knew to steady up—to redeem 
themselves from their weaknesses. Take Buchanan: he was per- 
haps the weakest of the President tribe—the very unablest. He 
was a gentleman—meant to do well—was almost basely inert in 
the one crisis of his career, though at the last, in the two or three 
weeks before his retirement, he came to himself, stood straight 
again, saved his soul. It goes much so all the way on. Start 
with Washington; come down to our own day—to Cleveland: 
the selection of men from first to last registered a certain average 
of success. We are too apt to pause with particulars: the Presi- 
dency has a significance, a meaning, broader, higher, than could 
be imparted to it by any individual, however spacious, satisfying. 
There is no great importance attaching to Presidents regarding 
them simply as individuals put into the chair after a partisan 
fight: the Presidency stands for a profounder fact. Consider 
that: detached from that it is an encumbrance indeed, not a lift, 
to the spirit. We need to enclose the spirit of the Presidency 
in this conception: here is the summing up. The essence, the 
eventuation, of the will of sixty millions of people of all races, 
colors, origins, inextricably intermixed: for true or false the 
sovereign statement of the popular hope.” 






TUESDAY, NOV. 6. 

7.15 p.m. W. lying on his bed when I came, but at once 
got up and with my assistance crossed the room to his chair. 
Seemed extra heavy and weak, yet very bright. Talked of many 
things. I had brought him The Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such. He took it, repeated the title, went over the sub-heads. 
“No doubt,” he said, “the matter is better than the manner” 
—putting his forefinger down on the list of themes: “ The old 
essayists, the Addison fellows, would say, On Power, On Love 
—all that: it was their custom, tradition; on this, on the other.” 
I said: ‘“‘ Emerson used the simplified caption—Power, Love, 
and so on.” “ Yes,” he nodded; “ it was justified in him: I only 
hope my own titles will be justified in me.” “ George Eliot hasn’t 
your gift in headlining.” “I don’t know about myself: she 
seems to have no great trick in that direction; yet I would be 
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happy if I felt that I could do as well.” He asked: ‘“ Have 
you ever seen a portrait of George Eliot that impressed you as 
being adequate? I never have. I have seen portraits, but they 
don’t look probable: they are heavy, torpid, inert. George Sand’s 
face was alluring: it was aged in the portraits I saw, but still 
cheerful, bright; it was poetic, expressed power, saw up and 
around.” He brushed his hand across the hair on the top of his 
head. “She wore her hair so.” ‘“ Do you prefer Sand?” I 
asked. “I can hardly say that. Both women were formidable: 
they had, each one had, their own imperfections. I am not 
inclined to decide between them: I consider them essentially akin 
in their exceptional eminent exalted genius. Yet my heart turns 
to Sand: I regard her as the brightest woman ever born.” Bet- 
ter than Hugo as a novel writer? ‘“ Oh, greatly! Why, read 
Consuelo: see if you don’t think so yourself. It will open your 
eyes: it displays the most marvellous verity and temperance; no 
false color—not a bit; no superfluous flesh—not an ounce; sug- 
gests an athlete, a soldier, stripped of all ornament, prepared 
for the fight—absolutely no flummery about her. She was Dan- 
tesque in her rigid fidelity to Nature—her imagery. She led a 
peculiar life—obeyed the law of her personal temperament: she 
redeems woman.” ‘“ Do you think woman needs redeeming?” 
“No, indeed; no, no, no. I don’t use the word in that sense: I 
had in mind the question, what is woman’s place, function, in the 
arts? rank with the master craftsmen? I mean it in that way. It 
has been a historic question. Well—George Eliot, George Sand, 
have answered it; have contradicted the denial with a supreme 
affirmation.” Reference having been made to Shakespeare, he 
said: ‘Shakespeare shows undoubted defects: he often uses a 
hundred words where a dozen would do. It is true that there are 
many pithy terse sentences everywhere: but there are countless 
prolixities; as for the over-abundance of words more might 
be said—as, for instance, that he was not ignorantly prolific; that 
he was like Nature herself—Nature, with her trees, the oceans; 
Nature, saying, ‘ There’s lots of this, infinitudes of it—there- 
fore, why spare it? If you ask for ten I give you a hundred, 
for a hundred I give you a thousand, for a thousand I give you 
ten thousand.’ It may be that we should look at it in that way; 
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not complain of it; rather understand its amazing intima- 
tions.” 

After a while I said: “ I’m going over to the city soon to 
mix in the crowd and see the election returns.” He was imme- 
diately interested. ‘If I had legs for it I’d go with you. In 
the old days I never missed it; until very lately, never missed 
it, as long as I could keep my pins: Now that I cannot go you 
must be my scout: you must go around, peering into everything, 
reporting by and by at headquarters!” He asked: “ Did you 
hear anything on your way home to-night? It’s just as well not 
to get into a stew over it. I think of Emerson’s ‘ why so hot, my 
little man?’ That seems to me to apply—I adopt it. Have you 
noticed how these tides—these noisy currents—rush past, and 
the people hardly give them a thought? There may be a quarter 
of a million people out on the streets of Philadelphia to-night: 
yet the vast majority of people stay at home, pay little attention 
to the splutter, attend to their own personal affairs, go their 
individual ways; and the great world goes on and goes on, what- 
ever for, God knows; on and on, unhurried, undeterred.” 

We spoke next of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. He 
said: ‘ Donnelly’s is the book if you wish to go conclusively 
into the subject: Donnelly has done the best with the problem 
so far; I don’t say is final; I say, has done more than any other. 
The typical literary man is no more able to examine this ques- 
tion dispassionately than a priest is to pass on objections to the 
doctrine of the atonement, hell, heaven< not a bit more able. 
The scribblers are blind from the start: they are after effects, 
technique, what a thing looks like, not what it is; they don’t read 
farther up or farther down than the surface of the ground they 
walk on. There is a spirit abroad in our age which is bent upon 
the destruction of falsely cherished stories, historic marvels, 
maudlin theological superstitions. The one thing I have against 
Donnelly—if I have anything against him—is that he is a 
searcher after things out of the normal: not abnormal—I should 
not say that; but out of the normal; a man who likes to go about 
showing us how we have made mistakes—put a wrong twist into 
facts: that Judas was a pretty good fellow, of some use, after 
all; that Cesar was not thus and so, but thus and so; that there 
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was no William Tell—that the William Tell story was wholly 
a myth; that Columbus did not do this or that on the voyage 
to America—but rather did that or this: all of which might be 
true and might serve a purpose, but tends to over-refine a man’s 
sense of general right and wrong. This sort of thing inheres 
to modern criticism: it demonstrates the temper of the age. I 
do not complain of it—indeed, welcome it: the arguments are 
at bottom irrefutable. But the letter of destructive criticism 
must not be pushed too far—it tends to render a man unfit to 
build. Have you read Grote? ‘There has been no man to equal 
Grote in calm dispassionate disregard of traditions, prejudices: 
he dissects, re-states, things: masterfully. ‘lake his version of 
the last days of Socrates: it is wonderfully cute, keen, undeniable. 
He complained that the usual stories were one-sided, therefore 
almost worthless. Grote had a peculiar way of putting his stories 
into shape. I might put his Socrates version in such a way as 
this—modernize it this way: There is a Cleveland meeting being 
held somewhere in one of the big halls: the audience is aroused; 
excited, clamorous, threatening. Suddenly a stranger enters, 
places himself in the middle of the crowd, yells: ‘ Hurrah for 
Harrison!’ What would be the result? Grote would say Socra- 
tes did just that thing: he would say there are many causes and 
effects to be included in an examination of such an episode; that 
it is not all one-sided. Who, then, isto blame? This is Grote’s 
way of looking at it: I don’t call it the right way; I call it a 
right way: not the view—a view. The point is, that we should 
regard the problem all around—not decide offhand from one 
glimpse from one point of the compass. Grote was first-class in 
that: he was among the noblest of men—scholarly, democratic; 
democratic—not exactly as we are wont to play on that term 
to-day, but in the sense of the Elizabethans: defiant of the high- 
toned flumpishness of the rich titled superior classes—perhaps 
even intolerant of it. Oh! read Grote: don’t believe those who 
tell you he was only a scholar, a pedant—anything of either in 
a bad sense. You must not take him en passant: take him up at a 
moment when you are prepared to tackle a big job. There are 
volumes of him: not one only, or even two or three, but eight 
or nine. I have read them all—carefully, fully, more than once 
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—-more deliberately than usual for me: there is no work near 
the equal of it treating of the Greeks. Some people class Southey 
with Grote: that’s a mistake; there’s not the slightest resem- 
blance. Grote is all that we mean by vigor, originality, force: 
Southey in every way contrasts with him. Picture to yourself 
a sailor, a first mate—strong, lithe—standing at the wheel: a 
great storm; this man at his post; no ornament—every stitch he 
wears necessary, useful, protective. Then think of a man all 
perfumes—silk-coated; all his appointments elegant, scarce; 
hangings, courtesies, parlors; kid gloves: think of him, of all 
that he implies. Well, Grote is no more like Southey than this 
sailor is like this dandy. Grote’s integrity was absolute: I know 
of no historical writer who is more guarded, more subtly straight- 
forward. As a young man you should particularly read Grote: 
he is an equipment in himself.” 

W. had referred to the Cesar myth when he spoke of Don- 
nelly. 1 mentioned Froude’s Cesar. ‘“ Ah!” he exclaimed, 
“have you got it?”’ and when he learned that I had, asked to 
see it. “* Froude is brilliant: I think a whole big heap of him. 
He is always readable: I accept him; on the whole, trust him. 
I have no sympathy with the people who accuse him of a lack 
of veracity. He has faults, no doubt.” Later he said: ‘‘ Now 
don’t forget the Froude book: you have made me anxious to see 
it.” I had said good night and was almost at the door when he 
called me back. “I almost forgot,” he said: ‘‘ to-day in turning 
over some scraps looking for something else I came across a 
Dowden letter which it struck me you should have. It is a lov- 
ing, loyal letter—has a captivating swing: names some of the 
fellows; tells about them—Roden Noel, Rossetti, O’Grady, 
Tennyson. You will find it worth keeping as a Whitman memo- 
randum!”’ He added: “ It is a man’s letter to a man. I like 
to be simply a man—taken so: one of them; not singled out as a 
professional. Dowden is quiet—hearty without being effusive: 
he has trained himself against effusiveness; a whole far-seeing, 
far-loving man. I have always felt as if, if I have any right to 
pride at all, I might be proud to have convinced Dowden that 
I am not entirely useless.” 

(To be continued) 
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‘ N pare the recent conclusion of the Chinese loan, by 
which $50,000,000 is advanced by American, British, 
French and German bankers, the reform of the 
Chinese currency system may be considered to have begun. How 
rapidly it will be carried out depends upon a most uncertain 
problem—the Chinese themselves; not because they are tempera- 
mentally devoted to the policy of mafana, but because their haste 
or their deliberateness of action will probably hinge upon their 
diplomatic or political purposes in dealing with the foreign civ- 
ilization in regard to general matters. It is not the purpose of 
this article to discuss the proposed new system itself or the modus 
operandi of. its complete establishment, but rather to suggest 
some of the consequences which are of high importance to the 
Western world—both to its traders and its legislators and econo- 
mists. A brief description of the situation, however, may not 
be amiss. pve pe 
From time immemorial the Chinese monetary system has 
been almost chaotic. Copper, however, has been the interior 
currency of the vast Empire and the poverty of the common peo- 
ple and the inequality of the classes have been well reflected in 
the diminutive value of the circulating medium known as “ cash ” 
—small discs with square holes in them by which they are strung 
together, 1,000 pieces being required to equal the value of a 
dollar. In its dealings with the “ outer kingdoms” the nation 
has used silver (which has been its nominal standard), the Mexi- 
can dollars having the precedence in favor. But to the great 
masses of the 325 millions of people estimated by the Govern- 
ment itself in the census completed this year to live within the 
boundaries of the Empire, the copper coins have been their only 
currency. A domestic silver coinage exists, but it may be called 
nominal. The minting of “cash” has heretofore been a pre- 
rogative of the viceroys of the various provinces and the privilege 
has been used—according to competent Western observers—with 
4t5 
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a view to debasing the currency and robbing the ignorant peas- 
antry by every device that could be invented by unscrupulous 
mandarins having arbitrary and irresponsible power over the 
mints. The evils that attached to this monetary system—or, 
rather, lack of it—obviously were recognized by the Imperial 
Court and Government, for one of the early steps taken after 
the “ awakening of China” had begun was to investigate the 
currency and monetary institutions of Western civilization and 
to decide upon a system based upon silver as the standard and 
the decimal system in computing the new currency. By the Im- 
perial edict of May 24, 1910, the general principles of the mone- 
tary reform were laid down. An Imperial mint was established, 
the viceroys being shorn of their long-enjoyed coinage “ graft,” 
the central powers at Peking to control the currency entirely. 
The coins authorized are the dollar, equalling 10 dimes; the 
dime, equalling 10 cents; the cent, equalling 10 “cash.” The 
new silver dollar will have a larger legal weight than the Mexi- 
can, and consequently its exchange value will be slightly higher. 
The Mexican dollar is quoted in New York around 45 cents. 
As is common—in order to prevent exportation—the Chinese 
subsidiary silver coins will be of lower silver quality; this also 
gives some seigniorage profits to the Government. 

It will be some time before the new Chinese silver dollar ob- 
tains full circulation, so provision has been made for the valua- 
tion of existing Treasury silver in equivalents of the reform coin- 
age. The question of vital interest to the “ Barbarian” world 
is, first, the effect in the near future of the demand for silver to 
execute the new mintage; second, the ultimate effect of the intro- 
duction of system and strength into a condition that was con- 
fused and disordered, considering always the populousness of 
China and its gradual emergence from isolation into the indus- 
trial and political adventures of the modern world. Anticipation 
of the coinage needs of the Empire has been the backbone of the 
silver market for more than a year past. At Shanghai there has 
been a large accumulation of sycee silver to sell to the Peking 
Government. From November 7, 1910, when the supply was 
12,038,000 taels (the tael being practically equivalent to an 
ounce), there has been an increase to about 29,000,000 taels this 
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summer. It is urged by some bankers (especially the British, 
for reasons that will be considered later) that the interior stocks 
of the white metal in China (sycee silver being the refined article 
in commercial bars or other shapes and forms ready for mint- 
ing) will be ample to keep the Imperial mint and branches busy 
without drawing heavily upon outside supplies. There is no 
possibility at present of getting even an approximate idea of 
the amount of these internal holdings, but this much is self- 
evident: with the progress of the currency reform and the pene- 
tration of its advantages and benefits into the interior trade of 
the Empire, the demand for the new currency will grow to enor- 
mous proportions. Whether the silver be coined or, by subse- 
quent decree, be held in Government custody against certificates 
issued, like our own silver certificates, the consumption of the 
white metal by so multitudinous a population as China’s must 
be remarkable in time. To-day the total silver circulation in 
the United States (not counting subsidiary coins) is about $532,- 
000,000 (on August I, 1911, it was $72,225,849 ia silver stand- 
ard dollars and $460,700,634 in silver certificates), which, on a 
total coinage, would call for about 412,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver. Six dollars is our per capita silver circulation. To reach 
a circulation of only one dollar a head in China (say $325,000,- 
000) would bring to the mints about 260,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver (the amount of pure silver in the new Celestial dollar being 
a trifle larger than in our own). Now, the world’s production 
of silver in 1909 was only a little more than 200,000,000 fine 
ounces. The Director of the United States Mint has not yet 
obtained sufficient data on which to base estimates for 1910. 
The amount, however, has probably not been much in excess of 
the 1909 total, in the absence of any exceptionally stimulating 
influence. Canada’s cobalt field is the principal contributor to 
expansion in output. 

A “corner” in silver? The idea seems preposterous, and is, 
undoubtedly. But less potent stimulii than this factor of growing 
Chinese demand have at times in the past given silver prices a 
fillip. A long era of depression followed the breakdown of the 
ill-advised attempt of the American Government to bolster the 
value of the white metal through the purchases made under the 
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Sherman Act of 1890. May it not be possible that the new addi- 
tion to the forces of consumption provided by China’s currency 
will serve to provide a price basis for silver more remunerative 
to producers than the quotations of the last two decades—a 
basis fixed in response to the economic law of supply and de- 
mand? Current silver production and consumption cannot be 
far apart. In fact, statistics on their face indicate an actual over- 
consumption. The available data in respect of output and de- 
mard are given below. Reasonable accuracy attaches to the 
figures of production and to the coinage of silver by the different 
Governments of the world. But when we come to the extent to 
which the metal is used in the arts and manufactures, we enter 
upon a region still largely unexplored by statisticians. By dili- 
gent official circularization of foreign Governments and by a 
thorough domestic investigation, our Mint Office has secured in- 
formation that serves for the most authoritative calculations with 
regard to this important economic and commercial factor. Us- 
ing, therefore, the material prepared by the Director of the 
United States Mint (in conjunction with the work of the Na- 
tional Geological Survey), herewith are presented the statistics 
of the world’s production and consumption of silver for a series 
of years: 





FINE OUNCES : 
Used in Arts, Total 
Year Coinage etc. Consumption Production 
assis esses 106,697,788 21,815,500 128,018,283 165,472,621 
Ns is oi'x iso's 87,472,523 25,791,700 118,264,228 164,610,304 
CM s\n 6.60 98,128,882 $2,017,000 180,145,832 167,500,960 
Ms se scecces 128,394,289 29,844,900 158,239,139 157,061,870 
a 129,775,082 $1,280,200 161,055,282 160,421,082 
Robie a's b's 115,461,020 $5,022,600 150,488,620 169,055,258 
basses +s 128,566,167 40,992,400 169,558,567 168,387,458 
Is s'cit ous 6. ki 148,862,948 41,060,200 184,428,148 178,591,864 
EG ais w'ne een 107,489,666 44,067,500 151,507,166 178,011,288 
ee 149,826,725 48,516,600 198,343,325 162,763,488 
Dis vs 66-46 161,159,508 49,985,500 211,095,008 167,689,822 
Mi sinis'b'n wns 0 186,518,406 87,377,800 198,896,206 164,195,266 
Sash ons e's 184,062,314 50,718,000 184,780,314 172,817,688 
ei rcesesve 120,389,501 85,196,100 205,535,601 165,054,497 
eee 171,434,608 92,568,300 264,002,908 184,194,090 
cctenveees 150,582,664 91,835,000 942,417,664 208,186,370 
Di céecccees 87,728,951 104,838,200 192,567,151 211,216,688 
ES (est.) 90,000,000 120,000,000 220,000,000 


210,000,000 
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In the last two years the world’s coinage has been much below 
the average. The United States ceased to coin silver dollars in 
1906. India’s coinage of silver dropped from $84,600,000 in 
1907 to $58,800,000 in 1908 and to $9,250,000 in 1909. There 
have been large decreases in the silver output of the mints of 
Mexico, Germany, the French Indo-Chinese Colonies, the British 
Straits Settlements and our own Philippines. The coinage for 
1910 may therefore be assumed to be about the amount of 1909. 
But, as the Director of the United States Mint has, in recent 
years, been including estimates, long ignored in his statistics, of 
the consumption of the metal in the arts and manufactures of 
the Far East, and as the use of silver in photography is enor- 
mously increasing (and herein that which is used is actually de- 
stroyed), it may be assumed that the figures relating to the indus- 
trial use of silver are greatly under-estimated rather than exag- 
gerated. Inthe Mint estimates, only new material is considered. 
But in the returns under the head of coinage, the re-coinages of 
the world’s mints are included. Deduction for this account would 
reduce materially the amounts given as to coinage. Yet re-coin- 
age has gone down pari passu with new mint output. The value 
of the world’s silver re-coinage in 1907 was $63,400,000; in 
1909, only a little more than $20,000,000. But, offsetting this 
allowance, is the fact that in the process of re-coining abraded 
coin and, to some extent, worn foreign coins converted into do- 
mestic circulating media, a loss of about five per cent. is involved. 
Furthermore, to make an additional offset to the re-coinage 
deduction to be made as indicated above, we have the economic 
disappearance of coined material: the loss by abrasion and the 
destruction in fires, floods, earthquakes, shipwrecks and like dis- 
asters. 

Leaving these various cross-currents to partisan estimate, one 
way or the other, we have in the foregoing table an apparent 
relation between supply and consumption as follows: The con- 
sumption in coinage and the arts fell below production from 
1893 to 1896; it rose above production in 1897 by 630,000 fine 
ounces; it fell below in 1898 by 18,500,000 ounces; it rose above 
production in 1899 and 1900; it fell below by 21,500,000 ounces 
in 1901; it rose above the output from 1902 to 1908, and in 
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1909 ‘t fell below by 18,700,000 ounces. The estimates for 1910 
would show an excess of production of 10,000,000 ounces. The 
aggregate results may be summarized as follows, in fine ounces, 
the estimates of 1910 being ignored: 


Consumption ‘Production Excess 
Years excess production, 7..... 1,019,220,414 1,207,927,514 188,707,100 (P) 
Years excess consumption, 10. . 2,015,108,023 1,721,750,615 293,857,408 (C) 


2,929,678,129 104,650,808 (C) 

As regards the immediate outlook we have every indication 
of steady increase in the silver output of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, but the probability that the political situation in Mexico 
will interfere to some extent with mining operations in that coun- 
try. On the other hand, there are no prospects, judging from 
recent official statements of the Government of India, that pur- 
chases of silver for coinage into the rupee will be resumed in 
1911. That great dependency of the British Empire is itself 
undergoing significant and vital industrial and economic changes. 
Not only are the silver rupees that have been hoarded beginning 
to appear in general circulation, but there is a noticeable promi- 
nence of the gold sovereign in recent phenomena of the currency 
media. There is an important development of native codpera- 
tive credit institutions now going on in India and the use of 
modern machinery in commercial exchange is bound to increase. 
Yet even the remarkable prosperity of this Dependency and 
the material development of the country will call for increased 
use of silver currency so long as the Far East remains wedded 
in attitude and practice to the white metal. And now that the 
fiscal reform of the Chinese Empire has at last been started in 
earnest, the demand for silver looming up brings into view a 
most important consideration for the markets. Let it be re- 
membered, also, that with any uplifting of the social conditions 
of both of the great Eastern bee-hives of humanity, the use of 
silver for ornament, common utility and manufacture is bound 
to reach limits not easily comprehended by the imagination. 

As the producer of one-quarter of the annual supply of the 
white metal, the United States has a large interest at stake in the 
entire category of influences bearing on its price. But British 
India is a creditor nation on a large scale. While a small excess 
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of merchandise imports over exports in its trade with the United 
Kingdom and the other British Colonies has been maintained 
even in recent years (a late English Blue Book showing an excess 
of imports into India averaging $35,000,000 a year in the last 
five years ended March 31, 1910), on her total overseas trade 
account India holds a large credit balance. Not to overburden 
ourselves with figures, it may be stated that, ignoring the move- 
ments of bullion, the British Empire created in name by Disraeli 
enjoyed the following excess of merchandise exports over im- 
ports in its trade with the world in the fiscal years named, only 
round numbers being used: In 1906, £39,000,000; 1907, £45,- 
700,000; 1908, £31,600,000; 1909, £21,200,000; 1910, £47,- 
000,000. For the calendar year 1910 this excess of exports 
was £56,700,000, against £38,000,000 in the calendar year 1909. 
As the London market is practically the Clearing House for the 
world’s transactions in silver, it is to the interest of the British 
bullion merchant and dealer to buy cheap and sell dear, and 
hence he is rarely sympathetic with an advance in the white metal. 
Anyone whose business calls upon him to read the weekly and 
annual market circulars of London’s leading bullion brokers can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the general attitude maintained 
—that of minimizing the factors of a nature to stimulate the 
price, and of giving full weight (if not a little more) to such 
handicaps as silver must assume at times under the rule of life 
which governs all commodities and all markets. To the British 
broker, therefore, the new potency of China’s currency demands 
becomes vital: it may put a conservative check-rein on his opera- 
tions in contracts for future delivery by which he has frequently 
balked a rising tendency developed by the condition of the New 
York market or those of Bombay and Calcutta. 

We may be sure that the acumen of the Chinese Government 
will prevent the adoption of any course in connection with pur- 
chases of silver for the Imperial coinage which will unnecessarily 
“boom ” the silver market or make its reform programme too 
costly at the start. Yet having entered upon this monetary proj- 
ect of magnitude, it will be contrary to Celestial traditions if its 
influence in the market for this commodity is not turned to home 
advantage and in the political relations of the Empire with the 
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outside world in every way possible. Manipulation of markets is 
a dangerous weapon for any Government to handle, but the 
temptation sometimes proves irresistible. In the case of China, 
a non-producer of silver, there is no motive of self-interest to 
lead her Government to attempt to sustain artificially the silver 
price, as was the inspiration for the misguided and disastrous 
efforts of the United States in the days before the free-silver 
crisis finally resulted in turning us back to the paths of sound 
political economy. But the merchants and bankers of the Em- 
pire, as they grow in the stature of influence in the trade and 
politics of the world, will undoubtedly extend their operations 
into the silver situation and also, without doubt, will direct them 
with a design to benefit Chinese interests. At times those opera- 
tions, with a view to accomplishing certain ends, may be launched 
with a purpose of depressing the price. Even during the last 
year and a half the Chinese demand for silver has waxed and 
waned at times with varying stimulating or repressing effects on 
the London price. The improvement in her finances that must 
follow the substitution of order and system for the historic be- 
nightedness of her monetary position will, in itself, tend to add 
power and influence to her wealth and capital. Yet, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the natural effect of this great reform 
in the Far East must make, other things being equal, for the 
strengthening of the commodity and the benefit of the producer. 

With the great Mongol Empire actually established on a 
silver basis—its finances reorganized and its internal circulating 
media having a stability and uniformity never before attained 
—a condition will be created the influence of which is certain to 
be far-reaching into the future. China at present is a nation 
generally indebted to the world on her international trade ac- 
count. But that position has been undergoing a change even in 
the last decade or so. The Washington Bureau of Statistics 
presents an interesting contrast between China’s imports and 
exports in 1899 and 1909, as follows: 

1899 1909 Changes 


$189,560,000 $268,440,000 
140,182,000 218,565,000 


$829,742,000 __ $4777,005,000 
49,878,000 * 749,875,000 
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We see here a great growth in total foreign trade, but only 
a small absolute increase in the excess of imports over exports. 
But whereas in 1899 the percentage of exports to the total vol- 
ume of transactions was 42.52, ten years later it had risen to 
44.77. So, if we take the latest available returns from English 
authorities we shall find that recent years have indicated larger 
relative progress. The balance of imports over exports in 1907 
was £24,703,360; in 1908 it was £15,712,676 and in 1909 £10,- 
307,976. The proportion of exports to the entire trade, how- 
ever, which in 1907 was 38.83 per cent., was 41.22 in 1908 
and 44.77 per cent. (as above) in 1909. A new item has entered 
into the country’s foreign shipments in the demand for the Soya 
bean, a legume capable of use in many forms as food for man 
and cattle. It has been estimated by authorities that this article 
had added $25,000,000 to the aggregate of Chinese exports— 
more than double the value in 1907. Moreover, China’s wheat 
fields are being rapidly developed. In the four provinces of 
Shansi, Shensi, Honan and Sze-chuan, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that the area under cultivation for wheat is 6,300,000 
acres, with an estimated yield of 189,000,000 bushels for 1910, 
or more than one-quarter as large as the big yield of the crop of 
the United States last year. The extension of railroads now 
building will probably throw open to commerce some 10,000,000 
acres of the richest wheat lands in the world. American ship- 
ments of wheat and flour to China have almost ceased. Four 
years ago the value of our exports of those commodities was $7,- 
500,000. In recent years the imports of the Empire have been 
in increasing proportion from Oriental silver-using countries: the 
imports from the United States dropped from 41,245,704 Haik- 
wan taels in 1908 to 32,606,549 taels in 1909. The imports 
from Great Britain fell in the same period from 72,560,000 to 
68,229,788 taels. 

The British Consular reports have now given the statistics 
of the foreign trade of China for 1910. They compare with 
1909 as follows, £ sterling reduced to American dollars on a 


basis of $4.8665 per £: 1910 Changes 
$808,388,108 Inc. $89,898,108 
249,528,282 Inc. 35,958,282 
$552,861,885 Inc. $75,856,385 
58,814,871 Inc. 8,989,871 
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It will be seen that while the absolute excess of imports over 
exports was larger in 1910 than in the year previous, the propor- 
tion in 1910 of exports to the total foreign trade was 45.13 per 
cent. against 44.77 per cent. in 1909. China’s exports in 1910 
showed, with two exceptions, a general increase as regards both 
volume and value. The losses were in beans, due to a short crop 
and high prices and a strong domestic demand for beancake for 
fertilizers, and in wool, which fell off 42 per cent. owing to an 
overstocked state of markets in the United States. Values of 
imports were swelled by phenomenally high prices for foreign 
opium and heavy purchases of foreign rice. The entire foreign 
trade of China last year was handicapped by a collapse of the 
great crude rubber speculation in June, 1910, which led to fail- 
ures of many native banks at the treaty ports and a great restric- 
tion of native credit in Shanghai. The Imperial Government is 
seeking to eliminate the opium-using habit among the people and 
imports of this drug ought to be much reduced in the future, 
while the country is rapidly expanding its shipments abroad of 
raw materials, notably silk, raw cotton, vegetable oils and mineral 
ores. 

Be it remembered that China for months has been wofully 
smitten with a disastrous plague and yet, in spite of this, the 
industrial and commercial activity must have been on an im 
mense scale to permit preparations for the currency reform, in- 
volving heavy purchases of silver from the West, to be carried 
on as they have been. As the Empire makes progress in its 
rehabilitation, as modern sanitary and curative processes invade 
the corners now in the darkness of ignorance, the control of such 
scourges as have devastated the population in the past will be- 
come better established. Irrigation, the multiplicity of means of 
rapid communication which permit rapid transmission of relief, 
the spread of knowledge among the natives, are reducing the 
virulence of famine and plague in India. A similar transforma- 
tion in time will minimize the visitations of the same nature in 
the neighboring Celestial Empire. 

Moreover, can it reasonably be supposed that as her wealth 
develops, as Western methods and science are adapted to local 
conditions and racial idiosyncrasies, as resources of the soil are 
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brought more and more into utilization, China will not create 
manufactures that will become competitive in greater or less 
degree with the producers of the white races? Will not the expe- 
rience of British India be repeated, where cotton mills, jute mills 
and boot factories have sprung up, as Mr. Moreton Frewen, the 
well-known English bi-metallist says, like mushrooms, since 1880? 
Mr. Frewen, in the last few years, has been pressing upon the 
consideration of the thinkers and doers of the Occidental world 
this claim: that China possesses an advantage in her very posi- 
tion as a silver-standard nation dealing with gold-standard coun- 
tries. Mr. Frewen, it is true, was mistaken in his views of a 
dozen years or so ago as to the economic damage threatened 
by falling gold production coincident with the demonetized status 
of silver. He has frankly conceded his error, seeking to justify 
himself by pointing to the leap in the gold output of the world 
from less than 10,000,000 fine ounces in 1896 to an annual aver- 
age of nearly 21,000,000 ounces in 1906-09. But apart from 
consideration of Mr. Frewen and others of his school as safe 
guides to follow, it is apparent to any fair-minded man that if 
China develops manufactures applicable to Occidental use, her 
manufacturers, so long as they can employ labor on a depreciated 
silver basis and sell their goods to Europe or the United States 
on a gold basis, will hold an advantage over Western competi- 
tors. In time Chinese labor would wrest higher wages from 
prosperous employers and so tend to restore measurable inter- 
national equality of cost, but it would be years before the work- 
man would be educated to the point of revolt or acquire the 
power to drive a better bargain with his master: for a long 
period capital would be able to keep in advance of the share 
demanded by labor in the profit on the product. During the pre- 
liminary period the Chinese manufacturer might well be able to 
bring forth fruit of loom and furnace at so low a cost as to build 
up a favorable trade balance that would compel the West to pay 
tribute of many millions of gold to the Cesar at Peking. Such 
practical business men as Mr. James J. Hill, the chief ofthe Great 
Northern Railway, and the late Mr. Harriman, of the Union Pa- 
cific, have commented, in recent years, upon the question of the 
Eastern exchanges and their potency of possible disturbance of 
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the industrial markets of the white race. There is now an urgent 
and insidious advocacy by British economists and statesmen of 
the adoption of the gold standard by the Chinese nation. Irre- 
spective of the benefits that would accrue—all things being equal 
—of universal uniformity in the world’s monetary standards, it 
may be surmised that this advocacy is inspired in part by a reali- 
zation of the possibility that, once China has doffed the swaddling 
clothes of isolation and medievalism and stretched forth all the 
mighty energies of her multitudinous people and undoubtedly 
vast resources, she might well become a giant dangerous to Brit- 
ish commerce and industry. 

To sum up: We have a position in silver that suggests an 
important reversal of the downward trend of the price of the 
commodity that has been so pronounced since 1859, when the 
quotation averaged two and one-half times more than it does 
to-day—when the bullion value of a United States silver dollar 
was a dollar and five cents against forty-odd cents to-day— 
coupled with the possibility that a new factor of indeterminate 
consequences will be introduced into the situation by the rehabili- 
tation of the oldest kingdom of the world. There are influences 


in posse that may, in the course of a few years, bring the status 
of the white metal into the limelight of speculation, statesman- 
ship and legislation as well as trade and industry. To be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. The sentinels of the white race and 
the gold standard cannot afford to sleep at their posts when the 
armies of the yellow race, military and industrial, are arousing 
themselves to fresh activity and aggressiveness. 
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“ HE primitive steam-engine, as Newcomen conceived 
it,” writes Bergson in that remarkable work, L’ Evo- 


lution Créatrice, ‘‘ required the presence of a person 
exclusively employed to manipulate the taps by which the steam 
was let into the cylinder and by which the cold spray was injected 
to condense the steam. It is related that a boy employed at this 
task, and becoming very tired of having to do it, conceived the 
idea of tying the handles of the taps, by cords, to the beam of 
the engine. Then the machine opened and closed the taps; the 
machine worked by itself. Now, if an observer had compared the 
structure of this second machine with that of the first, without 
considering the two boys charged with looking after them, he 
would have found but a slight difference of complexity between 
them. That is, indeed, all we can see when we look only at the 
machines. But if we glance at the two boys we shall see that 
while one is wholly occupied in watching his machine, the other is 
free to play as he chooses, and that from this point of view the 
difference between the two machines is radical, the first holding 
the attention captive, the second giving it freedom.” The anec- 
dote and the comment on it admirably illustrate the ultimate pur- 
pose of machinery. It is to set us free; to give us the opportunity 
to play, or to do anything else we choose to do. It is to emanci- 
pate us from drudgery; to give us back our lives in which to 
fulfil ourselves—in which to work, if we so will. 

The genius for invention so splendidly manifested in these 
days, especially in the United States, is, if we look at it aright, 
the profoundest potential for civilization at our command. Its 
efflorescence in the marvellous machinery now used in almost 
every branch of industry, marks the present age as the beginning 
of a new era. From now on, civilization should be certain, be- 
cause machines will enable us to free ourselves from Nature’s en- 
meshing net of Necessity. We have conquered Space and mas- 
tered Time. We have made Time our servant, and henceforth, 
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Time must wait on us, not we on it. We have liberated our- 
selves from the drudgery of life, and we are now, for the first 
time in our history, in a position to enjoy Leisure—in a word, to 
live. We also now have the time in which to take the initiative; 
in which we will create. It was Nature’s turn hitherto; she did 
what she liked with us. It shall be our turn now; we shall do 
what we like with ourselves. We hold the Book of Fate, and 
we can turn its iron leaves with our own hands. 

We do not realize, it seems to me, this great blessing of 
machinery. If we did we should see how mistaken and short- 
sighted we have been in abusing and condemning it for taking 
the bread out of our mouths. It is not machinery, but we and 
our economic system, the outcome of our stupidity and selfish- 
ness, that are to blame for its baneful effects. We have mis- 
applied machinery to individual ends instead of using it, as it was 
intended it should be used, for social ends. Think of it! It 
does almost anything and everything for us, from bringing bread 
into our homes to vibrating the earth’s atmosphere with our 
thoughts. It clothes us, feeds us, heals us, amuses us, sings for 
us, transports us, thinks for us, digs for us, cleans for us, lights 
up our cities, warms our houses, and records our deeds. It is 
our servant in the completest and most satisfying sense. Half 
our lifetime might be saved for us by these household fairies of _ 
ours. We may recall the Southern negro who, when he first 
saw a freight train, exclaimed: “ Well, de white man he done 
fust free de nigger and now he done free de mule!” But the 
white man has not freed himself. He is still drudging; still tied 
to the mortar-wheel grinding out a living. In spite of the 
countless time-saving labors machinery performs for us, labors 
we once had to spend our lives doing ourselves, we still have no 
time to spare, we say. No time to spare! Why, if we could 
but utilize this wonderful system of machines for time-saving 
purposes, as we have for money-making purposes, we should 
live to twice the span of our present number of years, and every 
added year would be a year of real living. Instead, we waste 
our genius and our lives in seeking after vain things. Surely, we 
have failed to read the open secret! 

Machinery is man’s application and utilization of Nature for 
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the purposes of communal welfare. This definition is not to be 
found in works on political economy or in treatises on Socialism; 
but it is the right definition, none the less. It is right, because 
it includes the lives of the people. If it did not there would be 
no application possible for any definition, since without a people 
machinery would have no meaning. It follows, therefore, that a 
community, highly endowed with machines, should be a com- 
munity for which the necessaries of life are most quickly and 
most cheaply provided. Where this obtains, the community is 
civilized; where this does not obtain, the community is not civil- 
ized; it isnot well. It is working its own destruction. The swift- 
footed and expert savage was a blessing to his tribe because he 
assured the rest food, and the tribe honored him. If the same 
savage hunted to satisfy his own hunger only, the tribe dealt sum- 
marily with him, and he lost the tribal advantages. The inven- 
tor of a machine who uses it to make the necessaries of life 
cheap is a blessing to his community, but the monopolizer is a 
curse to his community; he uses it to enrich himself by making 
the necessaries dear. A community that does not deal with such 
a selfish monopolizer in the same fashion as the tribe did with its 
selfish huntet, has either lost its sense, or is the victim of some 
suicidal delusion. 

Our patent laws are framed on some recognition of this 
right of the community to the benefits of inventions, but the limit 
of time permitted for monopolistic exploitation before the right 
accrues to the community, is far too extended. For we must 
never forget that, however valuable the invention may be, it is 
the community that gives it its value; it is we who use it; and 
the more valuable the invention is the more quickly will the in- 
ventor be enriched by it, and the more quickly, therefore, should 
the community own it. But our economists do not think on 
these lines. Indeed, in industrial matters, they do not think on 
social lines at all. That is the incomprehensible part of our 
methods in the business of governing ourselves. We actually 
encourage monopoly and, by permitting the few to grow rich 
and powerful at the expense of the many, put off indefinitely 
the day of communal welfare. We permit parasites to feed on 
our blood, and then wonder why we are debilitated and sick. 
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And the argument applies not to inventions only, but to 
every organization of a public-utility character; for such or- 
ganizations are also inventions; applications of natural forces 
for communal welfare. City lighting, city watering, city transit, 
interstate transit, telegraph and telephone services, and public 
franchises of any kind—all these, when organized, are inven- 
tions for communal welfare. Their value has meaning only for 
a.community. Instead of viewing them in this light we encour- 
age private monopoly in them, and so keep dear those services 
to the community which ought to be as cheap as possible. The 
consequence is that we set in motion another force for the un- 
even distribution of wealth, and bring about other conditions 
which debilitate the community and make the general life bur- 
densome and wretched. 

We are so strangely illogical, with it all. It would seem as 
if we had premeditatedly set ourselves to do things in ways not 
according to common sense. We decide that a city shall supply 
its own water, but it must not supply its own lighting. We leave 
the lighting to be done by private monopoly. The result, of 
course, is that we, probably, pay twice as much for light as we 
fairly should pay. We conclude that the State may conduct our 
postal service, but we delegate to private monopolies the sending 
of our telegraph and telephone messages. The result also is 


‘that we, probably, pay five times more for our telegraph and 


telephone services than we fairly should pay. We encourage the 
growth of individual wealth among the few by maintaining a 
high protective tariff, but we do not encourage thrift by pro- 
tecting the savings of the poor. The result, again, is that the 
few become inordinately wealthy at the expense of the many, 
and the poor man is kept poor by being compelled either to 
pay more than he can afford for a good article, or to accept a 
bad article for the price of a good one. This is, to say the least 
of it, neither fair play nor a square deal. Again, we pension sol- 
diers and sailors, but we never even dream of pensioning poor 
and deserving poets, or rewarding and encouraging genius in 
art. The result is, that our pension list has grown to such an 
enormous size that we are compelled to tax the community to the 
point of imposition to meet its demands; and our poets waste 
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half their lives trying to make a living in the market-place with 
the rest. We do not think much of poets, of course; still, we 
are smilingly tolerant of them. If they are not producers they 
are harmless and, occasionally, amusing. So we put up with 
them. And yet they have not a little to do with communal wel- 
fare. I am asking myself what the soldier-pensioners them- 
selves would say of them—the soldiers who chanted the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, the soldiers who marched to the rous- 
ing music of patriotic hymns, and the soldiers, aye, and the 
sailors, too, who sing the songs that recall to them all that is 
most dear and most inspiring of their childhood days and the 
land of their fathers, and that touch “the mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all over this land.” It would 
be interesting to hear what they would say on the matter. As it 
is, we give poets our blessing, and pass on. 
“ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares !— 

The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 

But there is a far profounder meaning to the inventive 
genius than is to be deduced from viewing its products as mere 
aids to attaining industrial prosperity and superiority. Indus- 
trial superiority, when viewed as prosperity, is, at best, but a 
private advantage; it does not make for universal contentment. 
The deeper meaning of this inventive genius lies in that by 
means of it we are conquering Nature for our own purposes. It 
gives a realizable meaning to this world of ours. Here, in ma- 
chinery, is the new expression of life in terms, not of language, 
but of thought-embodied things. It is the interpretation of the 
seemingly meaningless unrelated things we call the universe, a 
universe which, as interpreted by the logic of philosophy, has 
hitherto perplexed and baffled our poignant search. From this 
new point of view, it takes on the beauty of a scheme; it begins 
to have a real meaning and a real value, because it has meaning 
and value for us. The Truth is no longer a cloud-enshrouded, 
inaccessible Unknowable, but a daily friend who is walking with 
us at every turn of our life’s march, and who is ready with his 
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service at every beck of our life’s need. Looked at thus, ma- 
chinery is the man-made embodiment of the Spirit of Life; the 
fire we have drawn from a real heaven and imprisoned to serve 
us on a real earth. We are Prometheans. If we will but un- 
chain ourselves from the rock of economic superstition, we 
may be even freed, by means of it, from the bondage of drudgery, 
as we have freed ourselves from the slavery of oppression. But 
to do this we must have a new faith in a higher law than any we 
have as yet acknowledged. 

What is this faith in the higher law? I suggest its nature in 
the phrase, Creative Work, the work that resolves and re-directs 
the forces of nature for the purpose of human happiness. Cre- 
ative work is self-fulfilment. It is to will in order to endure. It 
is to express matter in terms of spirit by expressing spirit in 
terms of matter. It is to make things out of thoughts and to 
transform ideals into reals. Its two-fold expression is accom- 
plished by two different powers which man possesses—the in- 
ventive genius on the one hand, and the organizing genius on the 
other. The one occupies itself with supplying the material neces- 
sities of life; the other more directly concerns itself with lib- 
erty and happiness. The combined result of both, at any 
period, is the progress made; it is man’s evolution through self- 
fulfilment. To believe that our happiness depends on self-fulfil- 
ment by means of creative work is the simplest statement of this 
faith. Its higher law is that the work of our hands and brain 
is for the just enjoyment of all. 

While there is private property in genius there is no private 
property in power. Power is a communal attribute. When 
genius is endowed by society with power, it is done for society’s 
welfare, and without this endowment genius is a voice crying in 
the wilderness. The poet sings, the artist paints, the inventor 
embodies, each from the compelling impulse of his nature; but 
the song inspires, the painting exalts, and the machine serves 
us. Each of these has value and meaning only in that it is for us. 
Herein lies the virtue of genius—it obeys us, not we it. The 
genius is the man’s, but the power of it is ours; for it is our 
power, the collective power inherent in a community by which 
genius is given its virtue—by which, indeed, it is even possible. 
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It follows, therefore, that this empowered virtue of genius if 
appropriated for private gain means depriving us of our 
strength. We understand this when we ostracize the doctor if 
he keeps to himself a discovery in medicine of benefit to society. 
We do this because we know his discovery is of general human 
value and may not, therefore, be exploited for private gain. 

There can, furthermore, be no private property in the forces 
of nature. There can no more be private property in the wealth 
of nature than there can be in the love of God. In a profound 
and real sense one is the expression of the other; and a true 
science of economics will base its experiments on the hypothesis 
that one is the other. But as we have had intermediaries be- 
tween ourselves and God who have monopolized God’s love, 
even to the selling of indulgences, so we have now middle-men 
who monopolize God’s bounty, even to the selling of pure air. 
The day of the ecclesiastical augur is almost gone; the day of the 
economic adept will soon be going. In the evolution of life 
which is of matter as well as of spirit, the least of us as well as 
the greatest are of the apostolic succession; and this we shall 
realize if we draw with our own hands, by means of creative 
work, the waters of life. In this enterprise the poet shall show 
us the way, for he in all times has been the true intermediary 
between us and the God of this universe. 

Every invention for saving time, every organization for 
communal advantage and betterment, every revelation of the 
poet’s seeing soul, are discoveries in the unknown realms of mys- 
tery. They are so many steps on the Stairway of Truth, so many 
solutions to the problems of existence. As such they are our very 
life. Monarchs, hierarchs, and plutocrats withheld from us the 
life-giving values of such discoveries. They denied to us the 
wisdom of statesmen, the blessed messages of saints, and the 
emancipating help of creative genius. Disobedience to monarchs 
sent us governing ourselves to the end that we are on the road 
to political freedom. Disobedience to hierarchs sent us think- 
ing for and communing with ourselves to the end that we are 
discovering our souls and knowing God. Disobedience to pluto- 
crats will send us working for ourselves to the end that we shall 
realize a life of happiness. . 
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It is time we opened our eyes and took measure of our 
strength. Where are the ingenious sons of Tubal Cain, those 
workers in iron and brass, who are re-shaping the earth for 
our purposes? What is become of the Prometheans who chain 
the lightning and harness the horses of the sun to drive our cha- 
riots of comfort? I am afraid they are bound fast to the rock 
of dogmatism, and the vultures of capital and monopoly are 
very busy feeding on their vitals. What simple-minded Titans 
we are! We are so entranced with the joy of creating and so 
exalted before the revelation of beauty, that we know not when 
the fowler has ensnared us. But he lies in wait for just such 
rapturous moments of ours, and henceforward we are caged. 
When he allows us the liberty to go on creating, and permits us 
a tiny space of time in which to enjoy, we bow down in gratitude 
for his magnanimity. Then 
“ obedience 

Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves” 
of us all. We must change this attitude if we are to live as free 
men. ‘ 

But before we take this step let us first make sure that we 
are of a mind in the faith; for it must be to us a faith not only 
worth fighting for, but worth living for. And let us also make 
sure that we set about our task in such wise that we shall not 
have to draw back once we set our hands to the work. It may 
have been proper for a Voltaire to cry: ‘‘ Ecrasez I’Infame! ”; 
but it was deplorably improper for the bloodthirsty crowds of 
the Reign of Terror to repeat the cry. We, to-day, would not 
deserve, and could not keep, our lives obtained at such a cost. 
“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord,” not the torch of 
the Devil. True disobedience is not expressed in dire rebellion 
and bloody revolution; it is shown by obedience to a higher law 
than the one we disobey; and the right to make that is already 
ours. What we lack is a fine enthusiasm in the faith of creative 
work, a veritable ecstasy similar to the mystic’s in his under- 
standing of God. Such an ecstasy is not a cessation of our facul- 
ties, but a personal enhancement, an enriching of ourselves with 
the wealth of reality, a relating of ourselves to the whole of life. 
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Once possessed by such an enthusiasm, all the plutocrats and cap- 
italists and monopolists on earth could not stand before us for 
one day. For it is of the nature of the spirit that it disarms ob- 
struction by embracing it, and thus resolves it to its own higher 
purposes. 

This, as I read it, is the mission of the United States. It is 
the meaning underlying its industrial passion and its enthusiasm 
for wealth. If industrial superiority be not viewed as private 
prosperity but as communal well-being, this gospel of creative 
work will be fraught with hope-inspiring messages. This also is 
the heartening message of this country as an individual democ- 
racy. Behind and beneath the attraction it exercises on the 
minds of the enslaved proletariat of Europe, is the feeling that 
here they have a chance to live and a chance to make good. Pos- 
sibly, to some more exalted minds, here also they may solve by 
these very means the problems of life and understand the per- 
plexing mystery of things. The feeling may be born out of the 
mere splendor of successful achievement; yet, though it be seen 
as wealth, it is really felt as self-realization. The impulse for 
creative work catches them by the throat, so to speak, and moves 
them to a desire to demonstrate their own ability also. And in 
the people themselves of this country, behind and beneath their 
striving for wealth-power and their poor worship of the almighty 
dollar, is the same ambition, the same unconscious pride urging 
them to self-realization. It may be that this very blind worship 
of the material and the unhappiness it causes, is the road along 
which they must travel ere they reach to a consciousness of 
what it is all for; ere they attain to a realization of the still 
deeper meaning of what it is they have accomplished; ere they 
succeed in precipitating the spiritual gold secreted in their so- 
called wealth of reality. And it may be also that in this precipi- 
tation of the spiritual value in creative work will be born a re- 
ligious, a binding force, between man and man, which shall make 
for a true communal life. 

But as matters stand to-day, they have freed themselves from 
one set of superstitions only to fall a prey to another. They 
have jumped from the frying-pan of theology and political dog- 
matism into the fire of political economy. The dogmas of sects 
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may have slain their thousands, but the doctrines of economic 
science have slain and are slaying their tens of thousands. There 
would seem to be some spell in the word ‘“ Competition.” It is 
uttered with such Podsnappian unction, as if nothing more were 
to be said. But, indeed, there is a great deal more to be said. 
There is this, at least, to be said: that there is good competition 
and bad competition. The competition that cheapens things is 
good, but the competition that gambles with life in order to 
cheapen things is bad; the competition that vies to excel is good, 
but the competition in subterfuge and sharp practice is bad; the 
competition in high enterprises is good, but the competition that 
stakes the lives and happiness of others against profits is bad. 
But the economic dogmatist recognizes no such distinction. He 
treats human life exactly as if it were inorganic matter, and the 
formula becomes a very Procrustean bed. The result is that 
what virtue there is in the method is destroyed by its greater 
vice; the virtue is lopped off to fit the vicious system. So that 
competition means, in actual working, making the prices of 
things depend, not on the law of supply and demand, but on the 
cheapening of labor. In other words the cheapening of things is 
obtained at the cost of life, and therefore of happiness. 

I wonder what these economists would say if it were sug- 
gested that we try the good competition—the competition to 
make things cheap and human souls dear? Even as I write the 
question I seem to hear a very Babel of voices crying out: ‘‘ Oh, 
but that is Socialism! That would never do!” Well, we may 
call it by whatever name we please, we shall not alter its truth. 
But it is not Socialism; it is humanitarianism; it is democracy, 
if democracy mean anything at all. It is what the Declaration 
of Independence stands for; for it is what the founders of this 
American republic fought for—to make things cheap, and hu- 
man souls dear, aye, priceless. Must we re-argue the matter? 
Surely, the whole thesis is indelibly writ in the annals of history, 
and the conclusion graven in the hearts of all high-minded demo- 
cratic citizens! Where would the United States be to-day if its 
leaders had not been the priceless men they were? And why 
is the United States to-day not the democracy its priceless men 
fought to make it? Because its leaders are cheap men, men with 
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a price, men of a shameless plutocracy and a nameless ochlo- 
cracy. This is what political economy has brought us to—to 
sell things for gold and to buy human souls for a pittance. We 
have so far progressed in our science that we can actually com- 
pute the value of a soul in dollars. Nay, when I descend into the 
New York Subway, during the so-called “ rush hours,” and see 
how, for the sake of a larger dividend, a railroad corporation 
carries home men, women and children in a way it would not 
dare to deal with cattle, I am forced to the conclusion that a 
human soul is worth even less than five cents. Truly, a splendid 
achievement! We have beaten Mephistopheles at his own game, 
and we can now jeer at him for being an inferior man of busi- 
ness. But Mephistopheles was not so profoundly versed in eco- 
nomic science as we are. He did not know the method. The 
method is simplicity itself. We open the competition market of 
labor, solemnly pronounce the magical abracadabra— The 
Law of Supply and Demand ”—and let it go at that. This is 
known among the adepts as the laissez faire sleight-of-tongue 
trick. Immediately a scramble ensues among the laborers as to 
which shall sell himself cheapest; for life is precious. When it 
comes to the competition market of things, we carefully close 
that, and employ another abracadabra. We do not say, or even 
whisper, “ The Law of Supply and Demand”; but we roar at 
the top of our voices: ‘‘ Protect home industries!” This is the 
patriotic trick. Immediately things become dear, and souls 
cheap. What a confession of weakness! As if the inventive 
genius of the United States still regen that it be wrapped in 
swaddling cloths! 

“ Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness!” Where are 
the organizers and makers of institutions who shall weave these 
ideals into the fabric of our communal life? The ideals still lie 
imprisoned in our archives waiting for the wand of genius to 
touch them into living freedom. Surely, here, if anywhere, is a 
sufficient inspiration for our faith! What a vista of creative 
work spreads itself out before us at the mere utterance of the 
inspiring words! Shall we ever accomplish all that has to be 
done ere these words are fulfilled in fact? We take heart, how- 
ever, as we touch hands with the inventor, with the man who is 
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making life less a travail; and, in good time, liberty and happi- 
ness will be ours also. Work, when it is no longer drudgery, no 
longer the mere driving of the wheels of the mills of chance in 
a bare hope of grinding some flour for bread, will then mean the 
concentrated willing effort of each man to be first in the race 
for the goal of self-fulfilment. In leisure he will plan the cities 
of hope and in leisure he will build them. But we must have 
justice first—not the perfect justice of the all-knowing spirit, for 
that we may never obtain, but the plain human justice of fair- 
play—the just balancing of our acts without the falsifying 
weights of selfishness, interest and passion in either scale. We 
are so constituted that we require to feel confidence ere we will 
permit ourselves to venture. If we know we shall have fair-play 
we will take the leap; otherwise, we hold back and hold fast to 
what we have by the meanest of subterfuges—the elemental ani- 
mal in us comes to the top clawing for life. A people without 
justice is a people made desperate in dishonor, and with tooth 
and claw bared. With justice men will adventure in the highest 
of enterprises; and that is what they must do if they are to be 
free. Adventure is the prime necessary quality of a man’s soul 
striving to fulfil itself. It demands constant activity; but that is 
the price of liberty and happiness. For these states of our life 
are never static. Over the full heaving tide of the communal 
life of liberty the individual waves of our happiness form and 
re-form as part of the swelling flow. 

But freedom or liberty for what? Simply to realize our- 
selves by work. That is happiness. We have never known hap- 
piness because we have never been free. If we have been freed 
from feudal service we have not been freed from the drudging 
toil for “ the altogether indispensable daily bread.” If we have 
been liberated from tyranny we have been imprisoned by plutoc- 
racy. If we have been emancipated from oppression we have 
been degraded by poverty. Always have we served masters, 
other than the imperious commands of our creative souls. Al- 
ways have we missed liberty, and always have we been unhappy. 
We have longed for freedom because our natures demanded the 
liberty to make good, and because we have always realized, un- 
consciously it may be, that this was the one way out of the 
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afflictions which beset us. God was in his Heaven; but it was 
not all right in the world. And our troubling problem has been 
how to make it all right in the world. 

But if freedom be given us, what shall we do with it? Free- 
dom in itself means nothing, it is an empty word, a mere fine- 
sounding term for logicians and demagogues to conjure with. 
Or it is a golden cup we have won with our blood in our race for 
life. But even the cup is empty! With what shall we fill it? 
There is still but the one answer—with creative work, which is 
the wine of life. The intoxicating draught of that is happiness. 
Craftsmen and poets and artists have known this in all times, 
and, indeed, it is to their labors that we to-day owe the hope 
which encourages us to look forward. 

It is true the world still requires non-creative work, the 
drudgery of unskilled labor and menial service; but it will be- 
come less and less necessary for human beings to do this kind 
of work the more creative work is accomplished. It is degrad- 
ing for any man born with a mind that he shall be compelled to 
drudge; for the real business of life is to be happy. When all 
shall be free to create, the working spirit will invent more and 
new machines to drudge for us, and organize newer and more 
fitting ways for living together. It will set itself to solve real 
problems: How to distribute the necessaries of life to each 
home and family as we now deliver our mails; how to police 
our cities and erect fire-proof homes and buildings; how to regu- 
late railway traffic and railway transport; how to systematize 
medical service in every block of a city’s area; how to establish 
and uphold courts of justice so that all may seek redress freely 
and obtain it quickly; how employment for a living wage shall 
be regulated and conducted with strict regard for the comfort 
and the health of the employees; how wealth shall not be grossly 
accumulated to the disturbance of the communal balance; how 
to establish municipal self-government; how to prevent political 
power centring in single groups to the undermining of public 
confidence and to the sapping of communal fidelity; how to re- 
place party politics by a living expression of the people’s will; 
how to build cities where disease shall find no soil in which to 
take root; how to control our railways so that commutation shall 
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be available to the poorest workman, for at least a fifty-mile 
radius from his place of work; how a school and a green play- 
ground shall be built and upkept in every square mile of a city’s 
space ; how food shall be pure and cheap; how exclusive privilege 
shall be made impossible; how the ways, and the means, for 
doing all these and the numberless other necessary things which 
must come up for doing as we go on living, shall be found and 
organized and utilized to the utmost advantage. All these are 
matters for creative work; for the leisure-endowed free men and 
women of the near future who are going to be happy in thus 
making good. It is not dollars we want, but wealth, the wealth 
of the codperative willing energy of brave and high-spirited, 
decent-thinded citizens. All the money in the world, without 
such codperative wealth of minds and hearts, will do nothing. 
Indeed, it will do worse than nothing, for it will only make 
temptation possible to the unfaithful and the untrue. We do 
not want more laws; we have too many already. We might ac- 
complish a large good if we simply abrogated all the existing 
laws which were made by privilege to safeguard itself. Legis- 
lation is never salvation; it is more often exploitation and ener- 
vation. The upright man lives his life almost unconscious of 
laws. We want more than anything else a brave private opinion 
and a high public spirit. And in order to obtain these the organ- 
izing genius must set itself to create a new machinery for formu- 
lating that opinion and that spirit as a genuine national ex- 
pression, to take the place of the tyrannical and degrading party 
machinery with its caucuses, which has robbed the citizen of his 
mind and is destroying democracy as “ the supreme refuge of 
human dignity.” * 

No man dare count himself wealthy, though he were pos- 
sessed of ten thousand times the income of a Rockefeller, if he 
can be brought face to face with one fellow-citizen who is a 
pauper; that pauper may rightly charge him with a crime. And 
every man may consider himself wealthy if he has no fear of 
poverty, and if he be free to use the best part of each day’s life 
for self-fulfilment. There is no necessity for poverty. It will 
be the business of creative work to demonstrate that proposition. 


* See Ostrogorski’s Democracy, vol. ii, p. 741, ed. 1908. 
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The poor do not ask to be helped and to be poor; they ask for 
fair-play and a square deal. And their demand goes deeper 
than for mere temporary relief; it goes down to the very foun- 
dations of our economic system. They also want their chance 
to make good. And, in this country, at any rate, they have a 
right to the chance; for the right is graven for them on the tables 
of their law. They await the organizing genius who shall show 
them how to apply that law. 

Invention and organization—these are the two directions in 
which creative work shall exercise itself in the future. The one 
to bring down the fire from God and the other to realize the 
spirit of God. The former to set free men’s and women’s bodies 
from degrading and time-robbing toil; the latter to set free 
men’s and women’s souls from the misery of sterility. Evolution 
is fruition, and any force that denies fruition to any living thing 
is a destructive force, and must be diverted or overcome if life 
is to mean anything at all. Fruition is the beginning of wisdom 
and the end of destiny; for it is “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

I lay this stress on invention and organization because, to 
borrow a suggestion from Bergson, the human intellect is more 
at home with tangible objects than it is with emotions and ideas. 
It is through its experimentation with these that the intellect ar- 
rives at the spiritual value underlying them. So that the more 
absorbed we are with things and their right uses the more likely 
are we to distil from them the value of life. In that sense Mr. 
Charles Ferguson’s paradox states a profound truth: “ Complete 
objectivity,” he says in his University Militant, “is pure spirit- 
uality.” But this is not evident to us while working with our 
intellects only. The revelations of the spirit come only indirectly 
by means of invention and organization. They come directly 
from quite another source—from the poetic genius; the genius 
that knows without ratiocinative processes. And this genius is 
most vital for us in our communal life. 

I am aware that what I have written on this subject’ of 
Creative Work offers but a fresh opening in which the scientific 
economist will thrust the dagger of his life-taking syllogisms. 
That is his only method, He thrusts and thrusts to trace the 
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nerves of our communal body to their very sources, and tells 
us that he is thus looking for its spirit. But he finds nothing; 
and he leaves of the living beauty only a slashed corpse. It is 
not with the scalpel or the microscope that we shall lay bare the 
eternal secret springs of the wonder that catches us and the de- 
sire that impels us. Put these instruments by, says the poet, bet- 
ter without them may man see 


“ Stretched awful in the hush’d midnight, 
The ghost of his eternity.” 


He who shall enlighten us and enhance us in the enlightenment 
is the poet whom we now neglect and despise, even as Homer 
enlightened and enhanced the people of ancient Greece. We 
come into the world and stare about us in mute wonder at the 
beauty and the moving splendor of it, and know not what to say. 
When we have lived long enough to ask ourselves: Why are we 
living in the midst of this beauty and splendor? What is this 
life of ours to express?—our souls within us are lifted as by a 
secret power; but we still remain mute. Then the current of 
life draws us on and in our efforts to keep afloat we forget our 
questionings, until some untoward dangers ahead of us bring 
them back to our minds. But some few who find joy in the 
mere swimming in this current and drinking in the beauty and 
the splendor of the world, see and understand what the rest do 
not. They see that it is all beautiful, all splendid—the struggle 
and the strugglers, the effort and the doers, the battle and the 
fighters; and to them it takes’on the harmony of a glorious sym- 
phony. The spirit of poetry masters them, and they sing the epic 
of life. And by their song is precipitated the national soul. 
This is what the Bible did for the Jews; what Homer did for the 
Greeks; what the Sagas did for the Northmen; and this is what 
the poet will do for us also. A great epic is the precipitation of 
a nation’s soul in its efforts to free itself from the physical con- 
ditions of life toward a realization of its spiritual aspirations. 
We await the poet who shall so serve us. He, with his songs, 
will tell us what we, with our science, may never know. And 
we shall understand him because he will sing to our hearts. And 
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we shall know that we were not born for misery, sorrow, and 
the. man-making ills of life. 

We have great need of poets, greater need of them than we 
have of statesmen or organizers or inventors. We are suffer- 
ing from having forsaken the gods of our fathers without replac- 
ing them with gods of our own. Poets, by their creative work, 
keep alive the high reachings of our souls which are necessary to 
the making of gods, by immortalizing in nobly-moving language 
the great deeds of our great men and great women. Our fath- 
ers reverenced great men, reverenced even the simple relics asso- 
ciated with their names; they worshipped what to them was a 
living God because He personified the best impulses of their 
hearts; their conscience was touched to the quick at any base act 
or thought, whether in the world of affairs or in their social in- 
tercourse with each other. They had a splendid history behind 
them, of a mother-country which linked them to a wonderful Past 
of a national life. The spirit of Numa sanctified their homes. 
To the eighteenth century gentlemen of Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and even New York, the heroes 
of Elizabeth’s day—the Drakes, the Gilberts, the Hawkinses, 
the Grenvilles—were their heroes also. They sought and found 
high inspiration from the Bible of King James, the literature of 
the country of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton. They 
were of England with all Englishmen, and its glory was their 
glory. They leaned on this national spirit and took heart from 
its great exemplars, and so recovered themselves in times of 
desperate stress. It stayed them, and made them the men they 
were to resist tyranny and oppression and base injustice even 
from England herself. And they did nobly and well. 

But we, of the United States of America to-day, have deter- 
mined to cut ourselves adrift from these traditions and to deny 
ourselves the refreshing strength of this national spirit. Our 
children, whether at home or at school, are no longer taught 
this Past in any vital sense. We are a nation of our own, we 
answer, and rightly answer, with a splendid history of our own. 
Let our children, we say, draw inspiration from the heroes and 
masters of men and conquerors of the earth who made the 
United States what it is to-day. But who is to draw for them 
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the refreshing waters of this life? Are we to expect from under- 
paid schoolmasters and pedagogues and academic professors the 
genius of the epic poet? Surely history does not warrant us in 
such an expectation. It is the poet we want; the poet who shall 
precipitate the national spirit which is behind and at the founda- 
tion of the wonderful achievements of the people of this country. 
We have many volumes of Commemoration Odes of quite re- 
spectable literary quality; but we look in vain for an epic of the 
War of the Revolution which might fill each one of us with the 
heroic spirit, and bind us all in that living union of great-hearted 
humility which is the supreme national pride. We look in vain 
for an epic on the Great Civil War, with one of the greatest of 
all life’s soldiers as its hero; nor do we find immortalized in 
fEneids those wonderful expeditions across this continent—the 
travels of Lewis and Clark—the settlement of the ’Forty-Niners, 
the opening up of Alaska, the reclamation of the deserts, and 
the founding of Texas. How otherwise than through poetry are 
our children to possess the beauty and the glory and the spiritual 
grandeur of the saga-figures who founded this marvellous union 
of States; of those heroes who “ highly resolved ” and so highly 
achieved? It is true, Walt Whitman chanted the song of democ- 
racy; but his chant is a magnificent prophecy of an ideal—it is 
an exhortation, not a poetic manifestation. The spirit that 
strove and is striving toward a realization of this democracy is 
best caught when exemplified in the lives and deeds of the men 
who lived and fought, who conquered and died fighting, moved 
by this spirit: This is the creative work of the poet we await. He 
has not come as yet, because we have not called for him. We 
have not prepared a place for him. 

But the wonder of this country, its achieved desires and its 
still unrealized ideals are not for one poet, but for many. I find 
a parallel in the past to the United States of the present, in An- 
cient Greece, at that period of its history before Athens had be- 
come the great centre of Hellenic civilization, when Greece was 
still in the making, so to speak. It was the Jiiad that precipi- 
tated a national spirit out of the separate cities and made the 
glory of Greece. “‘ The intensity of imagination,” writes Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray in his fine analysis of the rise of Greek 
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Epic Poetry, “ which makes the Jliad alive is not, it seems to me, 
the imagination of any one man. It means not that one man of 
genius created a wonder and passed away. It means that gen- 
eration after generation of poets, trained in the same schools 
and a more or less continuous and similar life, steeped them- 
selves to theslips in the spirit of this great poetry. They lived 
in the Epic saga and by it and for it. Great as it was, for many 
centuries they continued to build it up yet greater. What helped 
them most, perhaps, was the constancy with which the whole 
race—to use a slightly inaccurate word—must have loved and 
cherished this poetry. . . . They are like the watchwords 
of great causes for which men have fought and died; charged 
with power to attract men’s love, but now, through the infinite 
shining back of that love, grown to yet greater power. There 
is in them, as it were, the spiritual life-blood of a people.” Here 
is work for American poets if we will—“ the infinite shining back 
of that love” from the mirror of their poetry, a love that 
founded and built and fixed this great nation as the highest ex- 
pression of communal civilization. 

The people of this country are compounded of the descend- 
ants of many gods. Deeply secreted in the sympathies of their 
hearts are impulses springing from Sinai and Olympus, from 
the Seven Hills of Rome and the Pillars of Hercules, from the 
Norwegian fiords and the sand dunes of the Baltic, from the 
Balkans and the frozen steppes of the Caucasus, from the hills 
of Wicklow and Kerry and the chalky clifis of Albion. And 
all these impulses are surging and flowing and forming the great 
cataract of life we know as the United States of America. It 
would seem almost hopeless to expect any man to find in this 
world-shaping torrent what we might feel as beauty. And yet 
that is the poet’s work, and peculiarly the work of the poet of 
this country. But if it is for the poet to focus all these life-rays 
into one “ infinite shining back of that love’ which men felt for 
great causes, it is for us so to cherish the hope of his coming 
that our hope will create even “ out of its own wreck the thing 
it contemplates.” 
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’ : OU ask me why I give him all 
My earnings and luck-money too, 
And sin and suffer for his gain— 
Pll answer you. 


A lilac grew not far from home, 

The way we children always went— 
He beats me if I buy or borrow 

Lilac scent. 
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place of the Medhursts, he hesitated, urgent as was 

his errand, a sense of almost unpardonable intrusion 
upon iim, his mind balancing the probabilities of the success 
of his mission. 

The stucco house gleaming creamily, like old ivory, its case- 
ment windows set wide to the breeze, crimson flowers in glow- 
ing splotches against its walls, vines throwing themselves over 
it in waxy greenness, the great trees about it, the garden beyond, 
all perfectly expressed that passionate joyance of nature which 
thrilled in everything Mrs. Medhurst had written. 

That she would write no more, that the vibrant tableau of 
her life was ended, seemed incredible. 

Medhurst also was dead. But with Spruance, as with the 
world at large, the predominant calamity of Mrs. Medhurst’s 
demise overshadowed the lesser tragedy of her husband’s death 
in much the same way that the brilliancy of her career had 
eclipsed his gray and undistinguished life. 

Spruance had never known Medhurst, but as he paused in- 
side the arched gateway of Woodcrest, he recalled what manner 
of man common report had made him, and his heart kindled 
with fresh pity for Eleanor Medhurst that she had been thus 
incongruously mated. The clop-clop of humanity had always 
thrilled her. Her step had been timed to the music of the 
throng, and with flushed and charming triumph she had walked 
at the head of the generation’s mighty column. 

It seemed to him monstrous that the march should have 
terminated for her so suddenly, so over-soon. To his maga- 
zine, The Great American, her death was a severe blow. Port 
of Call was running serially in it, and the last instalments had 
not arrived when she was killed. Were they written? In his 
anxiety to ascertain, he had journeyed to Woodcrest. Surely, 
he argued, the magazine quite apart, the interest of the public 
justified his coming. For Mrs. Medhurst’s intimacy of vision 
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and tenderness of interpretation had made her an eagerly 
awaited and a more than ordinarily beloved writer. 

Miss Medhurst, a repressed, middle-aged woman, as con- 
sistently prosaic as a member of that side of the family should 
have been, greeted him in the serenely lovely drawing room. 
She knew nothing of the manuscript, but finished or unfinished 
it was certain to be in Mrs. Medhurst’s desk in the library. 

She met his wavering indecision with: “‘ Oh, we shall not be 
prying! The desk contains only such things as pertain to her 
work. Her private papers are all in her own apartment.” 

It ended in his agreeing to undertake a cursory search. 

As they entered the library he paused before the portrait of 
Mrs. Medhurst which hung on the eastern wall. A brilliant, 
graceful thing it was, yet in rendering her singular attractiveness 
it held no suggestion of that rare sympathy which had been her 
most remarkable attribute. 

It came to him, as it had not done before, that she herself 
had shown small trace of it; that the coruscation of her genius 
had been dazzling rather than revelatory. 

“What an extraordinary woman she was!” he exclaimed 
aloud. 

“* Success was inevitable with her,’ Medhurst’s cousin re- 
plied. ‘‘ She had all the inherited instincts of the self-maker.”’ 

His eyes smiled grimly. So this was how they regarded 
her, these stolid, plodding Medhursts. This was how they 
failed her in appreciation and subtler comprehension. He 
remembered that he had often heard it said that had she been 
less resolute, less fine, her racing soul must have been tripped 
by her husband’s ineptitude. 

As he seated himself at her desk he was newly amazed that 
she had contrived to keep her vision clear and her spirit blithe 
_under such benumbing conditions. That her genius had re- 
mained unblighted increased his already staunch respect for it, 
and for her. 

Adjusting the blinds, Miss Medhurst excused herself for the 
moment, and left him to his search. 

When she returned he sprang up excitedly to greet her, a 
sheaf of loosened papers in his hand. 
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“I am amazed to find that Mrs. Medhurst had a collabo- 
rator!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Who was it?” 

‘Her husband,” Miss Medhurst said quietly. 

He checked his exclamation of incredulity, of sheer dis- 
belief. 

“* But I did not know Mr. Medhurst wrote! ”’ he exclaimed. 

His tone and look made the blood mount slowly to her faded 
cheek. 

“No one knew,” she observed. ‘“‘ Neither my cousin nor 
his wife called it collaboration, nor thought of it as such. Mr. 
Medhurst was merely first to see things, to feel them. He 
had none of her aptitude for fine writing, however, and details 
made him very impatient, so she took his unpolished things and 
ground them into gems that sparkled enchantingly. But the 
fire in them was his. It could never by any possibility have 
been hers.” 

Spruance considered her from beneath brows slightly drawn 
and irritable, yet that she spoke with the ring of passionate sin- 
cerity he could not doubt. 

Reading his look, she said, not giving him time to speak: 
‘I am saying things I never expected to say! But I’ve seen her 
living so long on his mental spontaneity, I’ve seen her snatching 
so greedily at his impressions and making off to market with 
them, that I forget myself. I know how Mr. Medhurst was 
regarded by his wife’s admirers, by the world in general. He 
knew it, too, but he was big enough not to care. The deepest 
elements of his happiness were safe. He lived in a curious, 
contented calm, his happiness escaping all blight of jealousy. 
But J am jealous for him!” 

She was rushing on now, this repressed, spare-speaking 
woman, like some battling creature that has lost its feet and 
cannot regain them in the full fury of midstream. 

“He tilled the garden of his mind, and she gathered the 
flowers and offered them as her own,”’ she protested vehemently. 
“To be sure, she changed them from the tight, unlovely bunches 
into which he bound them, to graceful, exquisite sprays. But 
they were his; every one of them.” 

They faced each other, there in the shadows of the room 
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where Eleanor Medhurst had lived and worked. Above them 
hung her portrait, her tranquil eyes quietly regarding them. 
Spruance seemed to feel them fixing him with challenge. 

“It is difficult to make this thinkable,” he breathed. 

“‘T’m not underrating her art,” she cried, her voice charged 
with entreaty. “She was clever, oh, very clever! But—she 
had no depths, except of ambition.” 

When he did not speak, she continued, with a quivering 
smile: “‘ But perhaps it doesn’t matter, after all. He was con- 
tent. He wanted none of the things which the world showered 
upon her. Outward shows and demonstrations bewildered him. 
The radiant peaks she attained did not tempt him. He loved 
the quiet valley roads where so many things grew to his allure. 
And—to do her justice—he always said that no matter how 
brave a leit motif he had, it sounded as if it were played on a 
banjo, while with her there was the full orchestration, the big 
rounded melody. He argued that if she had not taken his 
themes and orchestrated them, as it were, the world would never 
have heard them. But I don’t believe it. I believe their very 
simplicity would have won them recognition. She gave them 
resonance and color. But the soul in them was his.” 

Spruance turned bewilderedly to the desk and replaced the 
sheaf of simply done stories, the little tell-tale stories, with al- 
ways the impulse of restraint in them that had shown in Med- 
hurst’s life—the fear of exhibiting all he felt lest he seem ex- 
travagant and absurd. He thought of the stories as the world 
knew them to-day, glittering, brilliant, arresting. 

“You must try to forget what I have said,”” Miss Medhurst 
was pleading. ‘‘ The matter must remain between us. He could 
never forgive me if he knew that I had told you; could never 
forgive you if you hinted it to the world.” 

He went away from Woodcrest an hour later with the re- 
maining chapters of Port of Call in his pocket, the chapters 
which would add by just so much to Mrs. Medhurst’s fame, and 
spell—or so the world would believe—a fit and worthy Finis to 
all that had gone before. 

He was not thinking of them, however. Stopping at the 
gate he looked back on the grounds with the early shadows of 
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evening over them. Through the interspaces of the trees he 
saw the house, and beyond it the garden, with its holly-hocks 
and its gray shouldered poplars, a drench of purple twilight 
over it all. The whole place was of breath-taking beauty, and 
as individual as a picture. It had not surprised him in parting 
with Miss Medhurst to learn that Medhurst had planned it. 

He seemed to see him here among the things he had cher- 
ished, a gentle fellow with ambling step and heart of dream. 
The new fact of his genius was strong upon him. 

He bared his head. His soul acknowledged the man who 
was dead. It was all the tribute Medhurst ever got, but he 
had neither asked nor cared for tribute. 
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ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Meese: art means self-expression. That may well 


sound like a truism settled by the crystallized convic- 

tion of ages, the labors of generations of inspired 
workers. But, wonderful as has been much past art in its revela- 
tion of the personality of the artist, it yet remains true that the 
domain of self has boundaries which modern art is widening 
and enlarging, not slowly and progressively, but by great leaps 
and bounds. In the world of art, it is the great personality 
which counts, which “ tells”.—to use the happy phrase of the 
day. The new figure appears—staggers the world with his 
novelty, his heresy, his barbarity. The ancient custodians of the 
sacred altar of art cry out in horror against the defilement of 
the sanctuary. The public awakes to a new stimulus, and slowly 
begins to heed the new voice, at once so strange and so surpass- 
ing sweet. The critics potter about aimlessly in the struggle to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions; begin to find rare and 
haunting beauties in the new art, amidst the welter of barbaric 
novelty; excuse, elucidate, then analyze, appraise, appreciate, 
praise, laud. Then at last the miracle is wrought, and the new 
artist is secure in his greatness. Once secure, nothing can dis- 
lodge him—not even the indifference of a waning public, or the 
depreciation of the iconoclastic critic who seeks to win for him- 
self fame or notoriety by prophesying and so accelerating the 
downfall of one of the masters of reality. 

The curse of modern life is the passion for novelty. To 
be recognized, to become “ great,’”’ the artist must be “ differ- 
ent ”—he must strike out along a track unnoticed or abandoned 
by his predecessors. Even with such innovation, the modern 
public is not satisfied. For their idol must not only surpass 
others—he must continually surpass himself. Each new work 
must, to impress the contemporary, reveal certain traits of genius 
hitherto unsuspected or at least unrealized. Versatility—ability 
to achieve momentous results in widely varying forms of art—is 
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the keyword of success. Many men, many women, achieve a 
certain sort of notoriety, even eminence, by excelling in some 
particular and limited detail of work—the writer who can 
achieve excellence only in the short story, the novelist who suc- 
ceeds in portraying to the life the traits and characteristics of a 
peculiar people or a circumscribed locality, the painter who can 
only make portraits or project ‘“‘ nocturnes,” the sculptor who 
can only make busts or figures. The artist who would achieve 
greatness to-day is he who would go a step beyond perfection in 
a single phase, and exhibit perfection, or at least mastery, in 
many phases of his chosen element of work. 

Lastly, in order to achieve preéminence in the art world of 
to-day, the artist needs a last—a fundamental—quality, which in 
reality dominates all the others. George Meredith never swung 
the public off its feet, never created that profound popular and 
international impression, to which his ideas, if not his works, 
so justly entitle him. But he understood the quintessential traits 
of the modern temperament and the modern mind in the most 
tremendously significant way. In the expression of his convic- 
tions, he had the writer of fiction and perhaps of poetry princi- 
pally in mind. But the ideas to which he gave such elaborate 
and such exquisitely lucid expression are, in truth, the ideas 
which most completely mirror the characteristic features of our 
time. For he realized, as perhaps no one before him had real- 
ized—certainly vastly more succinctly than had been expressed 
before—the imperative necessity of animating modern art with 
thought. He gave a conclusive expression of that unique trait 
of modern art which seems stamped in bold image and super- 
scription upon its front. The day of mere narration in fiction 
is past; the day of mere portraiture in art is past; the day of mere 
passional expression in music is past. Under the new dispensa- 
tion, the modern artist must be a thinker as well as a craftsman, 
a philosopher as well as a creative genius. Passion undirected 
by intellect, emotion uncontrolled by intelligence, has already 
played out its rdle for the generations of to-day. The hero 
of modern art is the thinker, the philosopher, who fires his 
genius with the fuel of brain-stuff. 

Whatever his faults and deficiencies and indeed tremendous 
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failings may be, Richard Strauss fulfils in a curiously striking 
and detailed way the demands of the modern temperament, and 
the modern taste. For step by step he has been widening the 
domain of his power, reaching out after more themes for the 
exhibition of his astounding virtuosity. As each new achieve- 
ment laid its hold upon the public and startled them with the 
conviction that here, in fine, was the “ last word in music,” he 
must have smiled with the consciousness of the possession of a 
vast store of powers yet untapped. Soon the new work would 
appear, and again the public would have to alter and revise its 
former appraisal—realizing again that here was “ something 
new” under the sun. Now, once more, we are forced to take 
a new inventory of the genius of Richard Strauss in the light of 
his latest work, Der Rosenkavalier, on the book of Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. That the author of Salomé and of Elektra, the 
musical interpreter par excellence of morbidity and monomania, 
should turn to the lightness of Viennese frivolity, should respond 
to the blandishments of the valse, is the most unexpected and 
incredible surprise in the history of contemporary music. 
Recently I have heard, in succession, Salomé, Elektra, and 
Der Rosenkavalier, and so have been enabled, in a peculiarly 
specific way, to compare and appraise the qualities, so varying 
and so infinitely surprising, of the composer. Interspersed be- 
tween these performances came Wagner—Wagner early and 
Wagner late; Humperdinck and Debussy; and many others of 
the modern and contemporary schools. And the mental and 
emotional reactions from the varying and evolutionally develop- 
ing types of modern opera were set to converging upon the. 
genius of Strauss, and forced me to consider why it was that 
Strauss stood out, among them all, so unique, so individual, and 
so preéminent. Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande gave me intima- 
tions of a very subtle and very refined genius—a musical tem- 
perament so peculiarly plastic and adaptable that he seemed, in 
very truth, to be the voice of Maeterlinck himself speaking in 
music. These eery strains, caught as if on the verge of an 
abyss of other-world harmony, seemed instinctively felt for ex- 
pressing the fateful sadness of the poem. The characters, in a 
wholly French cast at Covent Garden, uttering their dolorous 
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plaints with the delicate nasality of the Gallic timbre, move as 
if in a dream through the scenes of their predestined fate— 
with a hopelessness, a sad sense of imminent misfortune incom- 
parably poetic and tragic. There was no confusion of thought 
here between the evocation of the poem and the message of the 
music—the two were one. Such collaboration is nothing short 
of a miracle of art. 

I have spoken of Debussy because he has, in common with 
Strauss, that strikingly modern faculty: the genius for rendering 
temperamental nuances and emotive complexities with convinc- 
ing and convicting reality. The preéminence of Strauss, if I 
may so put it, arises from a deeper foundation of technique and 
a more spontaneous barbarity and naiveté. I remember the very 
peculiar impression left upon me by watching Strauss conduct 
his own Elektra. 1 will not say that I have never seen an orches- 
tra respond so instinctively to the slight movement of the baton. 
This quality was not outstanding in the conducting of Strauss— 
and, indeed, I have a number of times seen a closer accord, a 
more sympathetic rapprochement between conductor and orches- 
tra. Strauss impressed me so much with his fiery, yet chiefly 
calm, mastery of his instrument, the orchestra, and his evident 
identity, in every fibre of his composition, with the minutest 
phrase of the music, that I found my attention continually wan- 
dering from the stage to the rostrum. With one hand, Strauss 
would hold in subjection one portion of the orchestra, while 
with the other he would let loose a perfect frenzy of repressed 
exertion, his whole arm, the hand, and even each separate finger 
working convulsively. Strauss is the impersonation of disci- 
plined, controlled passion. To see Strauss conduct an opera like 
Elektra is to realize much about his music—the restraint, rather 
than the much lamented abandon, of his fiery genius, the latent 
powers of discipline and control which he has at his command. 

That quality of Strauss’s genius which seems. to subsume 
and embody the quintessence of his art is the gift for packing 
his musical subject with the utmost of emotive content. Much 
may be said for the Strauss of the earlier manner—the tone poet, 
the conveyancer of grave and stately moods. Much may be 
said for the Strauss of the earlier operatic manner—of Guntram 
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with its march of vaguely stately import, of Feuersnot with its 
own simple motifs and somewhat juvenile controversiality. It is, 
really, not until we encounter the Strauss of Salomé that the 
supreme novelty of his genius, the differentiating trait which 
gives him his preéminence to-day, first starts into full and active 
life. Tolstoy deplored the unreality of opera for the great mass 
of humanity, its inadequacy and ineffectiveness as a great art- 
medium in a modern democratic civilization. And how much 
justice there is in his plaint! Let any person, however clever 
or ingenious he be, seek to realize, without previous careful 
and thoughtful study of the book and story, the meanings of 
the operas of the past—or even of the present. Amidst the 
welter of silly stage-trappings and all the unnatural conventions 
of gesture and posture, he will be able to disengage from the 
music itself no coherent meaning and philosophy. He will be 
totally deaf to all the extravagantly lauded “ descriptive ” pass- 
ages of the music—haphazardly guessing at times, perhaps, that 
this phrase may represent the bleating of sheep, the singing of 
birds, or the galloping of a horse—but actually losing the key, 
the mystic Open Sesame, to all the inner content of the story, the 
musical expression of which furnishes such ready excuse for the 
highly imaginative rhapsodist already familiar with the book. 
This is the Achilles heel of opera, or, to change the figure, the 
viewless and opaque barrier which removes it so subtly from 
the crowd-consciousness of the masses. It is a fault, an almost 
insuperable fault, as true of Mozart as of Bizet, of Wagner as 
of Humperdinck. 

I dare to say that first decisively in Salomé, and later with 
splendid conclusiveness in Elektra, Strauss has wrought the mir- 
acle of writing opera which is its own commentary. The music 
and the story are identical and co-existent; the music, the action, 
actually “convey” the story without the necessity for printed 
explication. It is conceivable that in some opera of the past, the 
fable and the music are thus mated—but I do not know its name. 
The explanation of this strangely novel and unique phase of 
Strauss’s art may be easy to find; but I dare say it is easy to find 
a wrong reason for this unquestioned fact. If it be urged that 
Strauss has chosen fables which carry their meaning on their very 
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face—stories which have already become legends of world-con- 
sciousness—that leaves unexplained the fact that no one, in any 
even approximately similar measure, has ever done the same 
thing before him. The real explanation lies where one would 
expect to find it, and springs from the meaning of Strauss’s pecu- 
liar genius as a composer. Richard Strauss is a thinker in musi- 
cal episode. In music, his is the genius of the short story. The 
single theme, the isolated passion, growing steadily in intensity, 
becoming absorptive in the process of development, and finally 
devouring everything—this is the supreme and perhaps charac- 
teristic feature of his genius. Every gesture, every cry is indica- 
tive—focally convergent to a fore-ordained and pre-determined 
end. Richard Strauss is a genius of monomania. 

I have never been of those who deplored the Salomé of 
Richard Strauss—though I have frankly described as pervasively 
decadent in origin, the poem of Wilde. But as Salomé dances 
madly before Herod and pours out the ravings of her innocently 
acquired degeneracy in her last passionate swan-song of aban- 
don, one cannot but feel that Strauss means to herald the dawn 
of a new era—to signify the destruction of the forces of evil 
which make such a consummation as Salomé forever impossible. 
The same great intent, in vasily greater volume and intensity, 
speaks with unexampled directness in Elektra. In the exquisite 
and larmoyant tenderness of the recognition scene, we feel, aye, 
we know the beauty of the woman’s soul; and the first horror 
excited by her murderous fixity of purpose yields to a conviction 
of her nobility of aim—the nobility of aim of one who recognizes 
the instrument of fate and rejoices in the predestined work of 
purification that must be done. 

Orestes! Orestes! Orestes! 

List! No man stirreth! O let mine eye gaze 
But on thee, Vision, than which lovelier 

From heav’n ne’er came to gladden mortal eyes! 


Holy, ineffable, thou god-like countenance, 
Abide with me! 


Then follows that duet of mad supplication and feverish 
consent, concluding with Elektra’s final burst of frenzied energy. 


Blessed is he who can his deed accomplish! 
Blessed, whoso longeth for him, 
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Send, whoso feeleth his touch. 
Blessed, whoso diggeth the axe from the earth for him! 
Blessed, whoso holdeth the torch for him! 
Blessed, blessed, whoso openeth the door! 


In his fine essay on Strauss, during a controversy with Ernest 
Newman, Bernard Shaw expressed the significance of Strauss 
and Elektra in a magnificently conclusive passage. 

“‘ What Hofmannsthal and Strauss have done is to take Cly- 
temnestra and Aigistheus, and by identifying them with every- 
thing that is evil and cruel, with all that needs must hate the 
highest when it sees it, with hideous domination and coercion of 
the higher by the baser, with the murderous rage in which the 
lust for a lifetime of orgiastic pleasure turns on its slaves in the 
torture of its disappointment and the sleepless horror and misery 
of its neurasthenia, to so rouse in us an overwhelming flow of 
wrath against it and ruthless resolution to destroy it, that Elek- 
tra’s vengeance becomes holy to us; and we come to understand 
how even the gentlest of us could wield the axe of Orestes or 
twist our firm fingers in the black hair of Clytemnestra to drag 
back her head. and leave her throat open to the stroke. 

That was a task hardly possible to an ancient Greek . . 
And that is the task which Hofmannsthal and Strauss ial 
achieved. Not even in the third scene of Das Rheingold, or in 
the Klingsor scenes in Parsifal, is there such an atmosphere of 
malignant and cancerous evil as we get here. And that the 
power with which it is done is not the power of the evil itself, 
but of the passion that detests and must and finally can destroy 
that evil, is what makes the work great, and makes us rejoice 
in its horror. 

“Whoever understands this, however vaguely, will under- 
stand Strauss’s music . . . That the power of conceiving it 
should occur in the same individual as the technical skill and 
natural faculty needed to achieve its complete and overwhelming 
expression in music, is a stroke of the rarest good fortune that 
can befall a generation of men. I have often said, when asked 
to state the case against the fools and money changers who are 
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trying to drive us into a war with Germany, that the case consists 
of the single word, Beethoven. To-day, I should say with equai 
confidence, Strauss. That we should make war on Strauss and 
the heroic warfare and aspiration that he represents is treason to 
humanity. In this music drama Strauss has done for us just 
what he has done for his own countrymen: he has said for us, 
with an utterly satisfying force, what all the noblest powers of 
life within us are clamoring to have said, in protest against and 
defiance of the omnipresent villainies of our civilization; and 
this is the highest achievement of the highest art.” 

It is with something of regret that I must confess to a sense 
of disappointment in Strauss’s latest opera. I journeyed to 
Dresden the other day solely to hear Der Rosenkavalier, to dis- 
cover this new Strauss of which so much—so many stupidities— 
have been said. The book of Hofmannsthal is a great disap- 
pointment; and to me, personally, its prevalent note of eroticism 
—that note which characterises the new school of Young Ger- 
many—is repulsive and abhorrent. After the splendid world- 
spirit which animates and fires the deed of Elektra, the petty in- 
trigues and bestial sexualities of Der Rosenkavalier seem to 
cheapen and degrade the art of Strauss. In the story there is 
nothing elevating, inspiring or enfranchising—its eroticism is 
of the demoded, vulgar type in spite of its bright, attractive 
coloring, its novelty of setting, its profusion of useless incident 
and its gay Viennese tone. One cannot but feel that Strauss 
has identified his art with an unworthy medium, and chosen a 
trivial and ignoble theme for its exposition. Strauss has con- 
descended, one cannot but feel it. And yet, the lion still lives 
—but it is the lion at play, not the lion in action. Strauss is a 
master of complexity—he is the most wonderful interpreter of 
complex and vivid emotion, through the medium of music, now 
living. But it is a pre-requisite for the full display of his genius 
that he shall have a story which, in emotive complexity and 
tortuous undulation, shall furnish a fit setting for that genius. 
The music is, in detail and in phrase, charming, light and grace- 
ful—but “there are too many notes.” Or, more accurately 
speaking, Strauss has too much to say, and says it. The music of 
the Silver Rose is exquisite, and glorifies the opera; whilst the 
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duet between the Marschallin and Octavian in the first act, and 
the final trio between Sophie, Octavian and the Marschallin in 
the last act are memorable and of high lyric quality. The real 
““moments” of the opera are the conclusion of the first act, 
when the Marschallin tenderly laments the tragedy of the pass- 
ing of youth; and the entrance of young Octavian in the second 
act, dressed all in white satin and bearing the silver rose. Again 
and again, Strauss falls into the valse time in the Viennese man- 
ner—valses full of delicacy, humor and lyric beauty. But so 
complex is his mood, so intent is he upon packing his theme 
with emotional content, that he slights his waltzes and robs them 
of the significance their real grace and charm abundantly de- 
serve. Again and again a beautiful melody is sung into our 
ears, but only for the moment—for we are snatched away to 
some new phase of expression, and our beautiful valse is lost 
—‘‘ Lost and gone forever,” like the classic Clementine. The 
“Basso,” Ochs von Lerchenau, is a Falstaffian part, but alas! a 
Falstaff manqué, without humor—only gross sensualism, a 
heavy-handed sensualism that, while grateful to Dresden, would 
be mal 4 propos in London and New York. Yet Strauss amply 
displays his genius in the final unmasking and humiliation of 
Lerchenau—in a scene ringing with all the hurried and mad 
stress of a comic situation piled mountain high with tawdry and 
insatiable jeers. The fundamental error of Hofmannsthal is 
only too apparent in the development of the plot—for the Mar- 
schallin wins and holds our sympathy to the end, while Sophie 
von Faninal is utterly colorless and inane, wanting in the indis- 
pensable charm needed to divert the fancy of Octavian from his 
erstwhile love, the Marschallin. And so the opera, despite the 
numerous and many-hued allurements of Strauss’s over-scored 
music, ends on a note of inconclusiveness. 

And yet, it must be said that, once again, Strauss has dis- 
played a versatility, a power of mastering an untried medium, 
that excites one’s wonder and admiration. Let him but find a 
more significant librettist, let him but temper his exuberance of 
virtuosity to the lyric simplicities of a more modern and repre- 
sentative theme, and we may expect from him the greatest comic 
opera of our day and generation. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF CUBA 
SYDNEY BRooxks 


UBA of late has come in for a good deal of attention, 
i : not all of it by any means well-informed, at the hands 
of the American press, and many alarmist rumors have 
found their way into print. We have been assured, for instance, 
that the spirit of faction was rapidly undermining the Republic, 
that the people were excited by tales of the enormous wealth 
their rulers were said to be amassing through the sale of fran- 
chises to foreign speculators, that an insurrection was brewing, 
and that the United States had made preparations for another 
intervention. Secretary Knox on July 18, in order, as he said, 
‘* to put an end, once for all, to unwarranted political innuendo,” 
issued a statement explicitly denying that the subject of inter- 
vention had even been under consideration by the American 
Government; and since then this particular item of gossip has 
somewhat lost its savor among the quidnuncs. There remains, 
however, an ill-defined but disquieting suspicion that all is not 
well with the Cuban Government, that ‘‘ General” Acevedo’s at- 
tempt at a rising early in August, farcical as it was, was none the 
less a symptom of a deep unrest, and that while there may be 
nothing to which one can definitely point as likely to justify the 
American Government in taking an active hand in the affairs of 
the island, the general run of events is against the probability 
that a self-governing Cuban Republic will be able to maintain it- 
self much longer. I venture, therefore, as an Englishman who 
has recently toured from one end of the island to the other, in- 
vestigating at first hand its political and economic conditions, to 
set forth some of the conclusions and impressions formed dur- 
ing my visit. 

The first thing that strikes one on journeying through Cuba, 
in towns and villages alike, is that few countries have an external 
aspect of greater health and cleanliness. The Cuban death- 
rate as a matter of fact is the lowest but one in the world and 
it was almost bewildering to be forced to realize that Havana, 
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with the terror of whose name all Europe and America have 
rung for three hundred years and more, is to-day no longer a 
fever den, but one of the favorite health and tourist resorts of 
the West Indies. American energy and example and Cuban 
docility and good sense have to be thanked for a transformation 
that is nothing less than a medical and sanitary miracle. If 
Americans had never done anything else for the island they would 
deserve its lasting gratitude for having put the fear of dirt into 
the Cuban people. It is not the Platt Amendment that keeps 
the Cubans scouring and flushing their streets and installing 
water supplies and sewage systems. It is simply that they have 
learned that such things pay for themselves a thousand times 
over. Yellow fever has become not merely obsolete but virtually 
impossible and I do not believe that any questions of sanitation 
will ever again oblige the United States to intervene in Cuban 
affairs. In tracing yellow fever to its source and showing how 
it could be prevented the Americans made the most important 
contribution to the science of public health since the discovery of 
vaccination. It was a contribution not made in vain. The Cuban 
people have assimilated and appreciated its incalculable blessings 
and it has now become second nature with them to preserve and 
extend them. 

On this foundation of minute and scientific attention to the 
problems of modern sanitation, the Cubans, since Spain relin- 
quished the island, have built up a commercial prosperity that is 
little less than marvellous. ‘‘ No better field for the expenditure 
of capital could be wished for,” wrote Mr. James Bryce after 
visiting Cuba a few years ago; and I have no hesitation in sub- 
scribing to and repeating his statement to-day. The island pre- 
sents some remarkable contrasts that in a sense are the measure 
of its possibilities. It is one of the most accessible spots on 
earth, and yet one of the most neglected. It is situated on one 
of the most crowded and famous of trade routes, and yet capital 
and modern science are only just beginning to explore its re- 
sources. There is perhaps no territory of its size in the whole 
world so richly endowed with potential wealth, yet only about 
one-fifteenth of the island is under any sort of cultivation, and 
its population hardly numbers more than two millions. In the 
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eastern provinces especially the disparity between the enormous 
storehouse of natural wealth that only waits to be unlocked, and 
the scarcity of men, money and highways to unlock it, is palpable 
even to the most careless traveller. Only a few years ago Hayv- 
ana was better known than Cuba, the average visitor rarely got 
beyond Matanzas, and the eastern end of the island was almost 
as much an uncleared wilderness as it was in Columbus’ day. But 
the energy and daring of Sir William Van Horne in driving his 
railroad through the heart of the country, and in opening up 
districts that were previously as remote from one another and 
as inaccessible as though they had been separated by continents 
instead of kilometres, have changed all that; and it is now beyond 
question that the agricultural and industrial future of Cuba lies 
in its eastern provinces, and that Nuevitas and Antilla on the 
north coast and Santiago on the south will one day seriously dis- 
pute the ascendency of Havana. Already it is open to any well- 
organized concern, exercising no more than moderate intelligence, 
to establish itself on the virgin, humid and incomparably produc- 
tive soil of the eastern parts, and in five or six years to build 
up a great and flourishing industry in sugar, timber or fruit. The 
thing has been done in at least half-a-dozen instances that I could 
give, and it will be done oftener still as settlers multiply, means of 
communication spread, credit becomes plentiful, the latifundia 
are broken up, and titles to land are clothed in a greater security. 
These are the crying needs of the island in the sphere of economic 
development and legislation. The question of promoting the 
right sort of immigration; the question of inducing or forcing the 
owners of vast estates that now lie derelict, impassable and 
unimproved, and that are of no present benefit either to their 
proprietors or to the community, to bring their land into the 
market or develop it themselves; the question of placing a tax 
on unimproved land and devoting its proceeds to the construction 
of highways; the question of clearing up the tangled obscurity that 
surrounds titles; and the question of furnishing a supply of cheap 
credit—the present rate of interest in Cuba averages 10 per 
cent.—are all problems that will have to be settled before the 
island can attain to a prosperity commensurate with its resources. 

It is safe to say that no one as yet has any idea of the wealth 
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the “ Pearl of the Antilles” is capable of producing. It is only 
now that its resources are being systematically surveyed, and the 
work of exploiting them has hardly more than begun. Yet Cuba 
in 1910, with a sugar crop considerably smaller than that of the 
previous year, handled a foreign trade, exports and imports com- 
bined, of over $250,000,000. The rise in the value of real 
estate all over the island, the opening up of the Eastern Provinces 
by the Cuba Railroad, the seemingly inexhaustible fertility of the 
soil—Cuba has scarcely yet found it necessary even to experi- 
ment with fertilizers—the disappearance of yellow fever, the 
growing volume of tourists and immigrants, the nearness and 
permanence of the American market which Cuban produce enters 
on preferential terms, the capital and energy that are pouring 
in to develop the sugar industry by consolidating existing mills 
and plantations and by laying down newly-cleared soil in cane, 
the opportunities that almost daily force themselves upon one’s 
notice for the planter, the small-holder and the promoter to ex- 
tend the area under crops and to equip the cities with modern con- 
veniences—all these are the tokens or causes of a prosperity that 
seems to me to rest on the strongest, because the most natural, 
foundations. Some $500,000,000 have been invested in Cuba 
in the past twelve years, mainly by Americans and Englishmen. 
My impression decidedly is that twice as much could be invested 
without over-stimulating the productivity of the island. Con- 
sider, for instance, the position and prospects of Cuba’s greatest 
industry, sugar. Practically all the sugar that Cuba produces 
goes to the United States, and the consumption of sugar in Am- 
erica is increasing in a faster ratio than that of any other land. 
The United States now uses some 3,350,000 tons of sugar a year. 
Less than a decade hence she will require over 5,000,000 tons. 
Where is it to come from? Hawaii, Porto Rico and Louisiana 
seem to be reaching the limit of their production; the growth of 
beet sugar in the Western States, owing to the high price of labor, 
a scarcity of suitable lands, and the competition of more profit- 
able crops, proceeds very slowly; in the Philippines exceptional 
and hitherto insoluble difficulties have to be overcome before 
cane sugar can be cultivated at a profit; and it appears therefore 
reasonable to expect that the United States will have more and 
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more to depend for her supply of this staple commodity upon 
Cuba and that Cuba alone is capable of the development that 
will be needed to cope with American demands. The soil and 
climate of Cuba are as admirably fitted for the cultivation of 
sugar as of tobacco; there are many parts of the island, I believe, 
where without irrigation or the use of fertilizers, the cane has 
been raised profitably and unintermittently on the same piece of 
land for a hundred years; there are many other parts where no 
replanting is necessary more than once in ten years; the supply 
of labor is ample, tractable and traditionally skilled; ten thousand 
square miles of Cuban land suitable for sugar are reported as 
awaiting development; and the last few years have shown that 
joint stock companies working in Cuba on a large scale, with 
plenty of capital, modern scientific methods and machinery and 
expert managers, can produce the best and cheapest cane sugar 
in the world, and, if put to it, could even undersell their beet 
rivals in the markets of Europe. That is a good instance of 
what I meant when I said that Cuba’s prosperity seemed to me to 
rest on the strongest, because the most natural, foundations. 
And it is far from being the only one. In the extension of the 
railroad system, in the furnishing of the cities with the accesso- 
ries of an up-to-date civilization, such as telephones, electric light, 
hotels, transportation services and so on, in tobacco growing, 
stock raising, the lumber industry, fruit and vegetable cultivation, 
and the utilization of the native supplies of sponges and textile 
plants—in all these directions there are great opportunities 
awaiting both the large capitalist and the small one. 

The material future of Cuba, in short, may be taken as a 
thing assured. But unquestionably the pace at which it develops 
will be affected by the course of politics and the internal tran- 
quillity or otherwise of the island. How do matters stand in 
that regard? Will the Cuban Republic endure or will it follow 
in the familiar footsteps of most Spanish-American experiments 
in self-government and perish in the morass of corruption, faction 
and disorder? Is the Cuban Government making the mistake 
that Diaz made in Mexico—granting concessions too lavishly, 
paying too much attention to the development of the country by 
foreign capital and too little to the economic needs and social 
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conditions of its own people? Is it secure against the familiar 
peril of a pronunciamento? Is it, as many American journals 
are constantly assuring the world that it is, so wasteful and ex- 
travagant or so permeated with the spirit of graft as to be sow- 
ing the seed of a financial crisis that will precipitate its own down- 
fall and necessitate American intervention? Does the Platt 
Amendment further or obstruct the aim and hope which I believe 
practically all Americans have at heart—that Cuba should man- 
age her own affairs in her own way and that so long as she con- 
ducts herself with what Mr. Roosevelt used to call ‘‘ decency,” 
she should be free from American interference? These are all 
questions that demand an impartial and sympathetic investigation. 
I regret to observe, however, that they are but too frequently 
treated by the American press in a way that is neither impartial 
nor sympathetic. Americans, indeed, as it seems to me, are 
heavily handicapped in their efforts to see the Cuban situation 
as it really is by the fact that some powerful American interests 
in the island openly desire and work for another American in- 
tervention, that their views and wishes coincide with those of the 


correspondents who furnish the American papers with practically 
all the cable despatches from Havana, and that the Cuban 
news which the ordinary American reads is thus colored by hopes, 
prejudices, ambitions and prepossessions that inevitably tend to 
give the island what the French call ‘‘ a bad press ” and to make 
its conditions and prospects appear far gloomier than they really 


are. 

One of the first things to be noted in considering the politi- 
cal position of Cuba is that from two at least of the principal 
causes of Spanish-American turmoil the island is permanently im- 
mune. Cuba cannot go to war nor can she indulge in the financial 
caprices that have earned Venezuela and Nicaragua a noxious im- 
mortality. She has no neighbors to go to war with and the Platt 
Amendment, in default of the natural good sense of the people 
and their rulers, imposes a limit on her bonded indebtedness. 
Then, again, the United States retains the right to intervene “for 
the preservation of Cuban independence and the maintenance of 
a Government adequate for the protection of life, property and 
individual liberty.” With such a power as the United States in 
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the near background, vitally concerned for commercial, financial, 
strategic and sanitary reasons in Cuba’s good behavior, prompt 
to suppress disorder, and with an ultimate veto power over her 
financial conduct, it would seem as though the experiment of self- 
government were being tried under more promising conditions in 
Cuba than obtain anywhere else in or around the southern hemi- 
sphere. Nevertheless in the nature of things a Cuban Republic 
cannot be other than an experiment. To take a people one-third 
of whom are negroes and two-thirds illiterate, who have but just 
emerged from four centuries of political torpor and servitude, 
who have never had a chance of training themselves in the busi- 
ness of government, who have an inherited disposition, intensi- 
fied by their lamentable history, toward faction and indiscipline, 
and who live in a climate which, while delightful for a transient 
visitor, must in the long run have an enervating influence on 
physical energy and will power: to take these people, and after 
holding them down for four years under a stunning cataract of 
ordinances and reforms, to present them with a republic and a 
constitution, and expect them to work it on a basis of universal 
suffrage—this, surely, is a proceeding such as only our own sub- 
lime age of faith in machinery could have conceived or witnessed. 
Yet that is how the Americans treated the Cubans and that is 
how the Cuban Republic came into being. In judging its failures 
and successes, its genesis and the material it has to work upon 
must always be remembered. It is preposterous to expect from 
Cuba in her present stage of development the same political 
methods and principles that one looks for, without, however, 
always finding, in English-speaking countries. Such a test is 
much too severe. The Cubans have a realistic sense of national- 
ity, they prize their independence, they are doing their best to 
make that most difficult political venture, a self-governing Cuban 
Republic, succeed. But their efforts must be weighed in the light 
of their past and by comparison with other Spanish-American 
countries. To expect them, with all their limitations and tempta- 
tions, wholly to evade the scourge of political corruption which 
_ has fastened on communities far older, more experienced, more 
highly civilized and more homogeneous than theirs, is to expect 
the impossible. What, however, I do feel able to assert, and 
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with some confidence, is, first, that such graft as exists in Cuba 
is smaller and not larger in amount than any man of experience 
would anticipate; secondly, that in spite of it, and partly no doubt 
because of it, the island is going rapidly ahead; and thirdly, that 
it would have to be far more extensive than it is before it became 
a menace to the stability of the Republic. 

The Cuban Government is undoubtedly an expensive govern- 
ment. But the government of any country of great actual and 
greater potential wealth, which has long lain derelict and unim- 
proved and is now for the first time being brought into the move- 
ment of the world’s capital and powers of development, must 
necessarily be expensive. There is the neglect of centuries to be 
made good and the temptation to attempt too much, to develop 
too rapidly, is hard to resist. Nor, I may add, did the Americans 
do anything during Governor Magoon’s administration to con- 
vince the Cubans that the temptation ought to be resisted. On 
the contrary, they threw the money about with an amazing prodi- 
gality, and the Cubans can hardly be blamed if, at a humble dis- 
tance, they follow in the footsteps of their friends and deliverers. 
Apart from the sums voted with compulsory generosity to pay 
off the soldier’s claims, I cannot see that Cuba has been extrava- 
gant in incurring loans or that the yearly expenses of her Govern- 
ment, under all the circumstances, are excessive. Economists 
would no doubt point to the fact that 70 per cent. of her revenue 
is raised indirectly as a blemish, but they would also admit that 
for many years to come the Cubans will probably be well advised 
to raise the money needed for carrying on the Republic in the 
ways that rouse the least popular antagonism. 

It is extremely difficult for a casual visitor like myself to 
determine how far the innumerable tales of graft and corrup- 
tion with which he is regaled in Havana rest on any foundation 
of fact. Some that I examined with great thoroughness proved 
to be devoid of any but an imaginative basis. Others no doubt 
had a substratum of truth; and the rough conclusion I came to 
was, that while it would be absurd to deny the existence of graft 
in Cuba, it would be easy to overestimate its extent, and that 
Havana habitually does the latter. The Cubans have never 
trusted those set in authority above them, whether they were 
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Spaniards, Americans or their own people. They take it for 
granted that all politicians and officeholders are feathering their 
own nests and that all franchises and concessions represent job- 
bery and bribery of some kind; and unquestionably it would be 
difficult, solely on the ground of public interests, to account 
for some of the concessions that have recently been granted to 
foreign, principally American and British, syndicates. But one 
must remember, first, that the gossip of the Havana cafés, while 
a vociferous, is a restricted, phenomenon and does not reach, or 
if it reaches, does not greatly interest, the people at large; and 
secondly, that, as I have already said, the taint of corruption 
will have to go much further than it has yet advanced in Cuba 
before it begins to rot the body politic. It is a danger, but not 
yet a menacing one. 

Politics in Cuba, so far as I was able to diagnose them, 
seemed to be very much what one would expect—a struggle, that 
is to say, not of opposing policies, still less of opposing principles, 
but of the Ins and the Outs, and full of personal and factional 
contentiousness: an affair of deals and accommodations on a basis 
of a division of the offices and spoils. There are always perils 
in such a state of things; and if a powerful ring were to seize 
the government and were to display a regrettable, but not incon- 
ceivable, “ hoggishness” in the matter of emoluments and per- 
quisites, legitimate and otherwise, the results might be very seri- 
ous. But at any rate since the last American intervention this 
has not happened and the probabilities are that Cuban, like Span- 
ish and Portuguese and most South American, politics, will gradu- 
ally adjust themselves to a system of rotation in office, which will 
give each of the principal parties a fair turn and maintain the 
outward forms of democracy at least as fully as they were main- 
tained in New York in the palmy days of Tammany control. 
It complicates both the economic and the political situation in 
Cuba that most of the land and practically all the railways, indus- 
trial enterprises and trading establishments in the country should 
be owned by foreigners—Americans, Englishmen, and Spaniards 
chiefly—whose concern in affairs of state is limited to their ma- 
terial interests and is mostly of a backstairs character; while the 
Cubans themselves, playing a subordinate part in the commercial 
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and industrial life of their country—being, in fact, employees in 
the service of aliens—are supreme only in the field of politics, 
a province which they are not particularly well qualified by educa- 
tion, experience or training to occupy. The result is that the 
Cuban Government finds itself powerfully solicited to become a 
Government of “ the interests” and not of ‘the people,” and 
that many influential corporations believe that only American 
intervention will give them the security that is the ultimate condi- 
tion of all commercial progress. 

I often heard it questioned in Cuba whether the Republic 
could survive a long-continued period of commercial depression. 
This, and the possibility of a political feud leading to a rising, are 
apparently the dangers that locally are most feared. That the 
army or the rural guards would ever turn against the Govern- 
ment and overthrow it by force, very few people believe. It 
must be remembered that the American right of intervention 
operates in one way very harshly. A discontented politician has 
only to take to the woods with a handful of followers, and de- 
stroy a few sugar mills or blow up a railway station or two, to 
make it appear as though a case had arisen under the Platt 
Amendment for American intervention. On the other hand, 
there is nothing the Cuban people so heartily dread and detest 
as another occupation and government of their island by the 
Americans; and the fear of it acts as an abiding restraint on 
their domestic contentions. Moreover, Cuba is admirably po- 
liced, and the present Government has shown that it has both 
the will and the means to repress disorder. But the greatest 
safeguard of public tranquillity is the material prosperity of the 
island. Outside of Havana, which in many ways is as unrepre- 
sentative of Cuba as is Paris of France, I found no one who did 
not utterly scout the idea of another “ revolution ”; and the final 
impression I brought away was that, with all its pretty obvious 
shortcomings, the Cuban Republic was faring as well as any 
rational man could expect, that it is the form of government 
which the vast majority of the people prefer, and that it has done 
little to forfeit, and much to deserve, the sympathetic support of 
the American people. 
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- forget the story,” I said, “the story of Clarissa ” 


and the gown of canary-colored satin. Your sitting 

here now with me is a proof that he was the man I 
saw. Don’t deceive yourself into any belief to make yourself 
happy for the moment. Give him up—he’ll only make you mis- 
erable; he’s only thinking of marrying you because of what he 
will get by you. Give him up, go back to Dominica, break your 
heart for a month or two if you must. It’ll heal again. You’re in 
love with love, far more than you’re in love with him. You 
don’t know it perhaps. How should you! Are you twenty yet? 
Twenty and a day—not more. How should you know who’s 
worth loving and who is not? Every girl and every boy falls in 
love with love, and many a lover must come and go before a girl 
shall learn which one is worth the beating of her heart. Go 
back, my dear child, to that home of yours in the sun, where 
you can dress yourself in all those colors that make you happy; 
go back and love your love, with an aching heart if you like, 
until there comes along some better man than he is. You don’t 
know him—you don’t know anything about him. In that little 
island of yours, I’ve no doubt he seemed a hero for Romance. 
But there’s no Romance about him here. All that I say comes 
coldly from my head. You are only thinking with your heart 
and, of course, you don’t believe a word I’ve told you. But 
think again, am I not a far better judge than you? Think again 
and keep on thinking. I know, but you only feel.” 

47 
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What I had feared then, came suddenly. She buried her face 
in her hands, and her shoulders shook to the sobs that were 
trembling in little broken gasps between her fingers. 

I confess it, I looked helplessly about me. The bright light 
of the sea had grown suddenly somehow gray. Brilliance had 
gone out of everything. I wished a thousand times to Heaven 
I had never told her, yet knowing, every time I wished it, that 
nothing, not even the certain knowledge of her tears, could have 
stopped me. 

At the sound of her crying, Dandy had looked up. 

“* What is it?” he asked me with his ears. 

“For God’s sake don’t cry like that,” said I and, scarce 
thinking what I did or said, I laid my hand gently on her 
shoulder and whispered again, “ Don’t cry like that. It makes 
me feel so contemptible. I know I have no right to come over 
all this way just to tell you things that will make you miserable. 
But I couldn’t let it go. Everything seemed driving me to do it, 
because you were rushing blindly toward such a ghastly reckon- 
ing. You don’t know the world that he is offering to show 
you. You think it’s all a garden where things grow beautiful; 
but London, where he’s going to take you, is not like that. It’s 
very difficult to find the things that grow beautiful there. Every 
effort they make in London is not to find the beautiful things, but 
to forget the ugly ones. The man who sees beauty in a great 
city like that is called a sentimentalist. They all laugh at him. 
If you wore your canary-colored satin in the streets, you’d have 
a crowd of little boys jeering after you. Men and women would 
laugh into your face. Oh no; do go back to your island of sun 
and love your love, even if your heart should break. A broken 
heart need never be a broken spirit. A broken heart can be a 
brave and a noble thing. And sometimes—remember—it mends. 
But in London they’d break the spirit in you, as they’re trying to 
break it here—break it so that nothing will ever mend it again. 
And then you'll begin that awful struggle towards forgetfulness 
—a struggle to forget that your spirit is gone, that the world is 
ugly with sin and shame and misery. And oh, they'll make it 
so difficult for you to forget. They'll wave placards in front of 
your eyes telling you that there have been murders in the East 
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End, that women have died of starvation, that children have 
been killed at their birth. They'll scream to you from the house- 
tops that the world is an ugly place. You will go to the theatres 
you speak of and there they'll tell you that men and women 
are unfaithful. They'll keep driving into your ears that truth 
and beauty are at opposite poles of the earth. Never, never 
for one moment, if they can help it, will they let you forget. You 
will find those who have even passed the desire of forgetfulness, 
and that is the last and the worst stage of all. For there are 
people in London now who only want to remember that the 
world is ugly. They go to the divorce trials and the murder 
trials; they rush in crowds to see a horror in the streets. Oh— 
my dear child—go back—go back to your little island and don’t 
look for the ugliness of the world he wants to show you. Go 
back, and one day you'll come to learn that I was a friend— 
the best you ever had.” 

How it was, I don’t know, but all this time my hand had 
been upon her shoulder. Suddenly then she shook it off and, 
brushing the tears from her eyes, rose: quickly to her feet. 

“I don’t believe you! ” she cried, and there was that note in 
her voice as when you try to drown the things you feel with 
the things you say. ‘I don’t believe you!” she cried again. 
“You have some reason for saying all this—some reason that 
I can’t see. You want to do him harm—you hate him—lI can 
see you do.” 

That struck strangely on my ears, for it was strangely true. 
She was quite right. I did hate him. I knew then that I did. 
But I had not come to Ireland because of that. When first 
I had heard that story, I had been indifferent to him—wholly, 
almost elaborately, indifferent. It was the injustice, the impend- 
ing tragedy, that had moved me. But now—lI hated him. And 
how had she found that out? Not from anything I had said. 
I had not shown it there. Then how ? 

“You don’t say no to that,” she went on, impetuously. 
“Why do you hate him? Oh—lI suppose you would not tell 
me-—”; and now all that warm blood of hers was lighted in 
her veins. If, like those girls along the coast of Lombardy, she 
had carried a dagger in her garter, I should have found the 
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warm steel of it in my flesh by then. As it was, only her eyes 
stabbed me, one blow swift after another as you stab the thing 
you hate. 

“* So do you think I’m going to listen to a single word you've 
said? I can hate, and hate more than you. And I hate you for 
coming to pour those lies into my ears. If I had seen your face 
that night on the cliffs when you gave me your letter, I should 
never have come. I hate to look at you. You're ugly—you 
couldn’t tell the truth.” 

Words failed her then—they choked in her throat. She 
tried to speak but could not. The only words were in her eyes, 
and they were glittering like the sun upon a dancing blade of 
steel. 

“Was it necessary to tell me that?” I asked. “I know it 
so well.” 

Perhaps it was the quietness of my voice after the storm of 
hers—whatever it may have been, her eyes were suddenly 
dimmed. No longer rapier points were glittering there. In 
place of them came forth a flood of tears. I stepped quickly 
to her side, whereupon she looked up at me once more. 

“Don’t touch me again!” she sobbed, “don’t touch me 
again! And never say another word to me as long as you live. 
Nothing you have told me makes any difference. I love him bet- 
ter than ever—better than anything in the world.” 

And as she said this, all I can remember thinking was to bless 
her heart and wonder from what thrilling book in yellow covers 
had she learnt her words, her love or hatred. 

I could have said it aloud, but that moment she had gone. 
For an instant, too amazed, I watched her climbing the little 
narrow pathway up the cliff side and then I hurried after her. 

“Let me help you up,” said I, imperatively. ‘‘ You can’t 
get up here alone.” 

So I climbed before her and stretched down my hand which, 
without question, she took confidingly in her fingers. And I 
clasped them, saying nothing. I had touched her once more. 
It is. never wise to let a woman know how human she is. 

The moment she reached the level path once more, I found 
my hand empty. With a sudden movement she had drawn her 
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fingers away and, without a word of good-bye, had turned her 
face toward Ballysheen. 

“Had you better walk back alone?” I asked. 

“IT came alone,” said she, over her shoulder. 

“You would rather I did not come with you? ” 

At first I thought she would not answer that, but suddenly 
she whipped round, showing me the anger in her eyes once 
more. 

“I shall ask God to-night,” she said, ‘‘ that I shall never see 
you again.” 

Against my will that made me smile. She would ask God! 
Indeed, she was just one of those little creatures who in their 
loves or hatreds would ask a Deity to help them. 

I sat down then by the path’s edge. At my side sat Dandy, 
and together—just as once we had looked after the little nursery 
maid—we watched Clarissa out of sight. When at last she 
turned the corner and disappeared, I leant forward, my elbows 
on my knees, staring at the sea. It was not the sea that filled 
my eyes. All that I beheld was a picture of Clarissa on her 
. knees, asking God that she should never see me again. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


It must be by the light of a great confidence in himself that 
a man rejoices in fatalism. As I walked along the cliffs that 
morning to meet Clarissa, the beating of my heart was high. 
For that one hour I had believed in Fate, in the imperishable 
reason in all things. But as I saw her pass round the distant 
corner and vanish out of sight, the whole order of the world 
was plunged in chaos. I began to ask myself what freak of cir- 
cumstance had sent me out upon such an errand of folly. 

By the very movement of her body, the very temper of her 
step, as I watched her walking back to Ballysheen, I knew that 
I had. awakened in her a living despot of determination. 

Women are like that. Nothing will alter them. It proves to 
me conclusively how little I know of their nature when I brought 
reason and a spirit of logic along with me to urge Clarissa to 
the sacrifice of her romance. For it is not with women that 
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they are unreasonable. To be reasonable, one must know what 
reason is. Now I would swear that, as a sex, they do not know 
the first meaning of the word. Their intelligence is of another, 
perhaps a higher, order altogether. Reason, with a woman, only 
aggravates her to determination. Intuition, on the other hand, 
with a man, aggravates him to obstinacy. That is why I think— 
and maybe I am wrong—that the order of a woman’s intelli- 
gence is higher than that of a man’s. Determination is the bet- 
ter part of obstinacy. 

Now I had aggravated Clarissa to determination. In those 
few moments of her anger she had left all her timidity, all her 
childlikeness, behind her. So far from increasing the doubt of 
him, which I know must have been already in her mind, I had in 
one simple movement—the relation of my story—swept it utterly 
away. She believed in and loved him then more wholly and 
completely than she had ever done before, and, as I thought it all 
out, point by point, along the rigid line of logic, I came to the 
conclusion that God and my mother had not qualified me for so 
deft and delicate a business as the meddling with a woman’s 
heart. 

“ Dandy,” said I, presently, “‘ we’d better get back to lunch. 
We've made hopeless fools of ourselves. It’s not losing a 
woman to see no more of her. We should not have lost, we 
should have won her, if she’d gone back to Dominica. But we've 
lost her utterly now. Unless—unless——” the hope of it leapt 
suddenly into my mind—*“ unless he never marries her.” 

It was one of those things too great and generous in cir- 
cumstance to count upon. No sooner did it enter my thoughts, 
than back came the picture of Clarissa—a child by her bedside 
upon her knees—praying God that she would never see me 
again; at which, when I had contemplated it for a moment, I 
rose quickly to my feet. 

“ Dandy,” I said again, “ we'd better get back to London.” 
Therefore, taking the tone of my voice, he fell behind discon- 
solately to my heels and, in silence, we walked back to Bally- 
sheen. Only once did I look round at him. It was when a rabbit 
scurried across the path in front of us. Then I turned my 
head. 
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** Did you see him? ” said I. 

He stood still and stared up into my face. 

“TI did,” said he, “ but I didn’t want to.” 

I know that feeling so well. I was quite aware I had to go 
back to lunch. God knows I did not want to. 


CHAPTER XIX 


There is something in common between Bellwattle and 
Dandy. I cannot easily describe it, but I find a strange resem- 
blance. It lies, I think, in their powers of intuition, for whereas 
Dandy takes the color of his mood from the subtlest tone of my 
voice, it is with Bellwattle that she knows my mood before I have 
so much as uttered a single word. 

As I walked up the drive—a broad shingle walk, so called 
because it enables Quin’s car to come immediately to the front 
door—I was thinking of all that had taken place that morning; 
trying to justify it in my mind with any reasonable scheme of 
things, however remote. To what purpose had I heard that 
story in the restaurant? With what object had that poor child 
of ill-fortune been induced to shelter in the very doorway which 
I must pass? Or, granting that as reasonable enough, why had 
she spoken to me—and, speaking, why had she appealed to me 
for charity? There were many things she might have said, less 
calculated to catch my sympathy than to ask me for her cab fare 
home—things at which I should have hurried by rather than 
hear. But no—she had caught the moment’s speculation of my 
mind, and, out of my conversation with her, had grown the 
belief that I was meant to save Clarissa from destruction. 

Lunch was not yet ready, for I could see Cruikshank still 
in the garden, wherefore I stood there for some minutes in the 
drive, trying to puzzle it out, to fit it into some logical order of 
events upon such lines as you might expect so complicated a mat- 
ter to be planned. But it would not go. A set of beads there 
was, a thread too whereon to string them. But with all the wish- 
ing in the world, I could not make a pattern bringing the faintest 
understanding to my mind. 

I knew, as truly as the Fate which had brought them to- 
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gether, that nothing but misery and disillusionment could come of 
Clarissa’s union with that boy in London. put 1 haa tailed to 
persuade her to go back to Vomunica without him. riow utterly 
4 had failed, no one but 1, who know how truly 1 had noped 
for it, can ever realize. hen why had the littie nursery maid 
ever induced in me a mood¢ Why had my mood been piayeu 
upon by that story in the restaurant’ Way had the story been 
visualized to me by the meeting with that uttie creature in the 
doorway’ in a word, why in the name of God, had | come to 
ireland at all? 

What I can have done as | put that final question to myself, 
1 do not know. Some gesticulation 1 must have made; some 
movement which had betrayed my thoughts and the utter des- 
pondency of my mind. Whatever it could have been, I was 
made suddenly conscious of Bellwattle’s voice calling to me from 
the window of her bedroom. 

‘“*'What’s the matter?’’ she asked. 

1 looked up, and found her standing at the window drying 
her hands. 

‘* What should be the matter?” said I, and ‘came to take 
my stand below the window, looking up. 

“Why that terrible sigh?” she inquired, “on a day like 
this?” 

‘*] wasn’t aware of it,” I replied. 

“* It’s all the worse for that. Is something the matter? ”’ 

I tried to read her face. It was not quite inscrutable. I 
had that irritating sensation of believing 1 was very near to the 
knowledge of her thoughts; near, yet far enough away to be 
utterly unable to translate them. It was almost safe to suppose 
that she knew I had been to meet Clarissa. But how could she 
possibly realize all that had happened? So I stood there silent 
for a moment, waiting while I considered how far I could decoy 
her from the truth. I did not know then, so well as I know now, 
that the truth itself is the only thing with which to mislead a 
woman’s intuition. All that lies behind deception she can so 
easily detect. It is the truth behind the truth which confuses 
her. 


“Is anything the matter?” she repeated, gently; and then 
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I was forced to such strategy as I was capable of. How could 
I tell her what had happened? God knows I had been fool 
enough to try; but my folly, now that 1 had failed, was not the 
sort to be softened by sympathy. A fool and his money may soon 
be parted. It is his folly which clings to him, and not the gentlest 
fingers in the world can ease him of his load. 

‘* There’s nothing the matter,” said 1. ‘“ Perhaps I’m tired. 
1 got up early this morning.” 

She looked down at me with those generous, straight eyes 
of hers, and she said: ‘‘ {hen you won't tell me?” 

“If there were anything the matter,” I began, “ I can think 
of no one——” 

I looked up to conclude my sentence, but she had gone. The 
window was empty. Over a matter of this sort evidently she 
would waste no time. No doubt she was quite right. My saying 
that nothing was the matter meant that I had no intention of 
telling her and, it being only men who throw time away upon 
curiosity—and that mainly by asking questions—she had let me 
talk to myself rather than listen to my useless evasions. So, at 
least, 1 understood her sudden departure, therefore I, too, 
turned away, and Cruikshank joined me. 

‘“* After lunch,” said he, “I shall begin bedding out my 
stocks.” 

“After lunch?” said I. “In London they only think up 
to a meal. I don’t think I'll have any lunch at all.” 

He took me by the arm. 

“‘ Appetite going?” he inquired, Sympathetically. 

I suddenly remembered his surprise at my empty porridge 
dish, realizing that here he imagined he had discovered the first 
starvation symptoms of an unrequited passion. That was more 
than I could stand. 

“*Oh—I’ll come and eat with you,” said I. ‘ There’s noth- 
ing the matter with my appetite. Getting up early has given 
me a headache—that’s all.” 

So we went in to lunch together, when Bellwattle was quite 
wonderful. No longer did she treat me to her sympathy. In- 
stead, we heard from her some of those wild schemes and fancies 
which take possession of her mind, I suppose, in such moments 
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as when she gazes into far distances, or in the strange hours of 
her day when she is alone and talks in animated conversation 
with herself. 

And so she talked on all through that lunch-time. I could 
never have dreamed, from the rippling stream of her conversa- 
tion, that she had ever been curious to know what was the mat- 
ter with me. But then, when in a sudden silence I announced that 
I must be drawing my visit to a close her eyes lit up with a burn- 
ing fire of questions, not one of which she asked. For the mo- 
ment she was content and clever enough to let Cruikshank inter- 
rogate me. At first he refused all hearing of it. 

“But you forget,” said I, “I can’t live on here for ever. 
Next Friday makes my fifth week.” 

“It might make your fiftieth,” said he. ‘‘ We don’t care.” 

I laughed. These dear people are too hospitable to know 
what hospitality means. 

“T’ll wait till the end of the week,” said I, “‘ then I must 
get back.” 

“That’s only three days!” they exclaimed in a chorus of 
disgust. 

“It'll be more than five weeks since I came,” said I. ‘“ No 
—I must be off by then.” 

“Is there anything—?”’ began Cruikshank, and then Bell- 
wattle interrupted. I could see she did not think it safe to let 
him continue any longer. In matters of judgment where the 
heart is concerned, men are not to be relied upon. They thought, 
no doubt, that I had been disappointed in my little love affair, 
wherefore, Bellwattle demanded that I should be left to her, and 
under the table she kicked Cruikshank meaningly upon the ankle. 
I happen to know that, because it was my ankle which received 
the blow. When, then, he took no notice of her signal, she 
came to the conclusion that as a race, men were the most obtuse 
animals God ever thought of, and rising from the table she asked 
me to smoke a cigarette with her in the garden. 

“What are you going to do with me?” said I. 

She made no answer till we came to the little nut walk at the 
bottom of the garden. Then she turned and looked me in the 
face. 
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“Is this decision unalterable?” she asked. 

I nodded my head. 

“When you’re miserable do you always want to go and be 
alone?” 

In the tone of her voice I felt the shadow of what was com- 
ing. She was going to make this the last and most determined 
bid for my confidence. I was no less determined to tell her 
nothing. What good could itdo? There may be a certain beauty 
in sympathy which makes any abasement worth while, but so far 
as I am concerned it is a quality in human beings I have done 
without for so long, that a‘childish sense of dignity has double 
its value to me. 

Now it would have been most undignified to tell any one of 
the folly of my adventure, or to seek to gain their sympathy be- 
cause it had failed. The real tragedy of failure is not its want 
of success; it is the knowledge that you may not tell it to a soul. 
Therefore, I said boldly that I was quite happy, and not so far 
below my breath as that she might not hear, I hummed the catchy 
fragment of a tune. 

“Then, why are you suddenly going?” 

‘* Because,” said I, “‘ there is a difference between a visit and 
an infliction. I want to be asked again. I don’t want to stay on 
until you really will be glad to see the last of me.” 

‘Why do you talk nonsense to me?” she inquired. ‘“ Do 
you think I forget things? Do you think I’ve forgotten what 
you said to me on the cliffs that day we went to see the cottage?” 

“What did I say?” 

*** Tt’s not good for man to live alone.’ I don’t know whether 
you invented it yourself, but you said it.” 

‘“* No—that’s not mine.” 

“But you said it?” 

‘“* Oh—yes.” 

“Then, why are you going back to London and leaving us? ” 

I looked all round the garden and, upon my soul, for the mo- 
ment I wondered why the deuce I was doing it myself. There 
was the arabis in blossom, the deep purple tulips, with strong, 
straight shafts of green, were standing in their rows in orderly 
array, as though a Roman emperor were passing down their 
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lines. The faint breath of a wandering breeze just caught them 
and, as they bowed, I heard the sound of distant music in the 
emperor’s train. But that was only fancy, and it was not for a 
fancy alone that I marvelled at myself or wondered how I could 
bring myself to leave it. There was the whole breadth and 
length of the sea, the whole vast arena of the sky, the great 
sweep of the cliffs, which no line of purple tulips could compass, 
with which no snow of arabis could compare. And for the 
cramped spaces in a city, no matter how immense, I was going to 
leave it all—all consciousness of freedom, all remembrance of 
my heritage of life—just that I might pursue that bitter pleasure 
of forgetfulness. 

‘Don’t ask me,” said I. “I suppose when they say that 
you hear London calling to you, there’s something in it. It has 
a voice—you can’t deny it.” 

“*'Yes—and who was it who didn’t put wax in his ears, but 
got his men to tie him up so he could hear the women singing? ”’ 

“It was Ulysses,” said I; “ but it doesn’t apply in my case. 
The song of London after this is a raucous melody to me. It’s 
here the voices sing.” 

Her eyes were full of tenderness as she looked at me. I was 
getting my sympathy after all, and that without any expenditure 
of my childish dignity. Oh, women are generous creatures! If 
they cannot make a bargain with their hearts, then they offer 
them in both hands—and for nothing. 

When I saw that look, I had the audacity to take her hand. 

“‘ Don’t ask me anything more,” said I, “ let me put the wax 
in my ears and get back to my little theatres. I shall be happy 
enough when I take my seat once more in the Park and see the 
play begin. Next year perhaps I’ll come back for a week or two, 
when there are not so many fish as we’ve caught in the last few 
weeks.” 

I said that for her to laugh at, but she did not even smile. 
Instead, she took her hand away from mine and her lips set 
firmly in determination. 

_“ Very well,” said she, “tell me nothing. It’s not the way 
to treat a woman when she really wants to know. But you'll 
learn that as you get older.” 


THE FORUM 
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“I shall never learn anything about women,” said I. 

She shrugged her shoulders and began to walk back to the 
house. 

“‘ Was that a threat?” I called after her. 

“It was whatever you'll find it,” said she. 

I ran down the path and caught her up. 

““ What do you mean?” I asked. ‘‘ What are you going to 
do?” 

“You don’t understand my tone of voice, 1 suppose?” she 
replied. 

I admitted I did not, whereupon she made a statement that 
I shall carry back with me to London and remember for the rest 
of my days. 

“Every woman,” said she, “ has her little idios-an-crazes ”’ ; 
and she walked on into the house. 


CHAPTER XX 


For a little while that afternoon I watched Cruikshank bed- 
ding out his stocks. He has evidently been warned to be very 
careful what he says about my going. I gather that from the 
fact that he leaves the subject severely alone. It shows a dis- 
cretion on his part which, while it may be the better part of valor, 
has an irritating way of defeating its own ends. -I can imagine 
all they have been saying about Clarissa and myself, while Cruik- 
shank, hiding his head under the sand of silence, is patting him- 
self on the back in the belief that I cannot see all he knows. 

It was thinking of this hidden head of his that made me ask 
him did his back not ache over the labors of a garden. 

“When I began,” said he, “I used to think I was an old 
man. I don’t notice it now.” 

After a pause, during which he never stopped working, I 
inquired when the stocks would blossom. 

“Late June—July—August—part of September.” 

It was saying just as little as he could, and I am not surprised, 
for all true gardeners hate interruption. It was saying so little, 
but, my heavens! it was saying so much. Late June—July—Au- 
gust—part of September. What abundant, what extravagant 
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generosity! The only other living things in the world as gener- 
ous as that are women. 

“* Do you remember walking round the Quad,” said I, “‘ and 
talking about women? ” 

He looked up quickly over his shoulder. Of course, the 
question was a startling one to him. He had not followed my 
train of thought. 

“Why? Why?” he repeated. 

I turned away on my heel. 

“Why? Oh—lI don’t know. We thought we knew so much 
about them, didn’t we? All of us begin as teachers in the temple, 
and the best of us end by being clowns in a booth.” 

I looked back at him once as I passed out of the garden. 
He was standing up, with the tiny root of a stock in his hand, and 
his face was a picture of bewilderment. 

Before I had decided upon any direction to follow, I found 
myself down by the long, low curve of strand marking the bend 
of the bay of Ballysheen. From the first moment that I saw it, 
it reminded me of Browning’s Night and Morning: 


A mile of warm sea-scented beach, 
Two fields to cross till a farm appears. 


For there is the mile of sand as though it had been measured 
tohis pen. There, too, are the low-lying fields and the long white 
farmhouse with its roof of thatch. Whenever they put their 
lamp in those farmhouse windows as the evening light draws in, 
I think as well of ‘ the quick blue spurt of a match,” of the “ two 
hearts beating each to each.” 

The farm belongs to one named Power, whose land, some 
fifty acres of pasture fields and corn, stretches inland behind and 
around the house. It was there, through all his fields, I wandered, 
letting my feet take me as they wished. It seemed I had no 
intention left in all the world, except that I was determined upon 
one thing. I would not return to the house to tea. They might 
suppose what they liked about my appetite, but I could bear no 
longer the thought of keeping silent to the generous inquisition 
of Bellwattle’s desire for my confidence. There were all the 
reasons in the world, I know, why I should tell her everything; 
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but that fear in me of being thought a fool, added to the knowl- 
edge of that which she had already told Cruikshank, would be 
more than I could stand. Of course, she would think me a fool. 
Any woman would think so of a man who undertakes knight- 
errantry with such equipment as is mine. 

When, therefore, it came to tea-time, I sat down behind a 
tree of hawthorn, white with blossom, just looking into the heart 
of the country which I knew I should not see again for many a 
month to come. 

It was then as I sat there, that I saw the figure of General 
Ffrench approaching. Another instant and Dandy would have 
been alongside of him, master at once of those ceremonies of 
friendly overture which he knows so well how to conduct. My 
hand upon his collar came not a moment too soon. 

“Lie down, you young devil! ” said I, below my breath, for 
the old gentleman was following a beaten track through the 
field from which, if he did but continue it, I should escape his 
notice. For four weeks I had avoided hearing of the old queen’s 
reception in Dublin, and it was not in my mind to listen to it 
then. So I held Dandy severely by the collar and he passed us 
by. It was not the sort of treatment Dandy appreciated. He 
has a passionate curiosity about human beings. Never a man 
can pass along a lonely road but what-he must go and speak to 
him. He sniffs in a tentative way at his legs and then, if satisfied, 
drops his voice to a confidential whisper, whereupon the man 
always turns and looks at me with a kindly smile in his eyes, 
which vanishes no sooner than he properly has sight of me. I 
suspect it is that Dandy is endeavoring to persuade him what a 
splendid fellow I am, which, apparently, he has every good inten- 
tion to believe, until he turns to find me as I am. 

When, then, Dandy found himself a prisoner, compelled to 
watch this strange two-legged creature go by without any of 
his customary amenities, he twisted his head first this way and 
then that, till I thought he would wring his own neck in his 
collar. 

“ Keep still, you little fool!” I whispered. 

He looked back piteously over his shoulder into my face. 

*Tt’s a man,” he whined. 
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“‘T know that,” said I. 

“But he’s got a gun.” 

“* He’s only got one cartridge,” I replied with triumph. ‘“‘ You 
watch him.” 

And we watched—Dandy breathlessly, I, with that calm con- 
fidence born of a superior knowledge. It was Dandy who ex- 
pected him to raise his gun at the slightest provocation and blow 
the very heavens to pieces, when, collar or no collar, he would 
have been off into the fields, dancing here, there and everywhere 
without the faintest conception of what he was doing. But I 
knew better than that. The old gentleman moved slowly and 
stealthily, as one who is following the subtle and intricate work- 
ings of a trail. Just to see him made me think of the days at 
school with a Latin grammar outside the desk and the story of 
Sioux Indians within. To manipulate the reading of the one with 
an apparently engrossing study of the other, is no mean feat. 
First, your face assumes that consternation which comes with 
the sudden remembrance that you have forgotten something—up 
goes the flap of the desk—but what does it matter? It was all 
so very long ago. I don’t suppose I could do it now for five 
minutes without immediate discovery. It was of a Sioux Indian, 
anyhow, that the old general reminded me. He had that way of 
walking. There was just that watchful poise of the head. You 
might have thought, to see him, that he was close upon the tracks 
of a giant grizzly instead of some poor little rabbit, which must 
sit up motionless for at least 2 minute before he would consent to 
shoot. 

It was the sight of this old man, sparing and ever sparing 
his last cartridge, that made me feel the poverty of Ireland more 
than any roofless cottage or empty mill. I compared it for the 
instant with the men at Monte Carlo, blazing away their cart- 
ridges at the frightened pigeons, jerking the empty cases with easy 
callousness on to the ground. I had no doubt this old fellow 
would take home his empty case and keep it on a shelf in some 
lumber cupboard, looking at it reminiscently from time to time, 
rejoicing in the remembrance of the many days of sport it had 
brought him. You may be sure this was not the first time he had 
come out with that cartridge which the money for those tomatoes 
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had acquired for him. I can imagine there is plenty of sport in 
such a case without firing a single shot. 

He certainly found enough to keep him alert that afternoon. 
Times out of number he raised the gun swiftly to his shoulder. 
There were three breathless moments when he steadied himself 
as he took aim; but either it was that the rabbit did not sit still 
long enough, or he knew that he had lost that cunning of his 
younger days; whatever it was, the world was quite still; the 
heavens were not blown to pieces. He never fired once. 

For an hour I think I must have sat under that hawthorn 
bush with the everlasting expectation of a sudden thunder of 
sound. It nevercame. And then, as I rose to my feet to return 
home, he appeared once more in sight. This time he saw me. 
There was no escaping him then. Dandy rushed back to meet 
him; sniffed suspiciously at the barrel of his gun; asked him in 
as many words all about it. On this occasion, I imagine he said 
not a single word about me. 

“Any sport?” I asked, as he came up with me. 

He shook his head. 

“Not a single rabbit anywhere,” said he. 

You see, everybody has his little sense of dignity. I am not 
alone in the possession of it when I will not tell Bellwattle what 
a fool I have been. Four times at least before he had passed 
out of sight I had seen him raise his gun to his shoulder, ready to 
fire at a rabbit sitting peacefully within twenty yards of him. 
Then, without a blush to his face, he assures me he has not seen 
one. But this is the common instinct of a man. He will not be 
thought a fool. God alone knows how completely he may be one. 

“I’m glad to find,” said I, “that you’re not one of those 
men who blaze away for the mere sake of shooting.” 

He took my arm at that. 

“You noticed I didn’t fire a shot?” said he. 

“T should have heard it,” said I, “ if you had.” 

“TI think,” said he, “ without flattering myself, that I’m one 
of those men who have an unusual amount of self-control.” 

But the moment he had said it, Fate played her pranks with 
him. There came a rabbit out from the undergrowth to sit 
blandly on the beaten track in front of us. Up went his gun. 
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“ Keep still!” he muttered, in a horrible whisper. 

And then, whether it were by mistake that his finger pulled 
the trigger or, happening on some odd chance, he thought he had 
found the sight at once, however it was, he fired. Immediately 
the rabbit darted back into the undergrowth, and Dandy leapt 
forward, barking and jumping wildly as though he were responsi- 
ble for the whole affair. The poor old gentleman blew the smoke 
discorsolately down the barrel of his gun. 

“‘ Must have hit him,” said he, “‘ but I can’t understand how 
the deuce he got away.” 

So firmly, moreover, did he believe it that he tried to set 
Dandy searching for the poor little beast. 

“Fetch him! Fetch him!” said he, and Dandy jumped 
around from one rabbit-hole to another till he almost made me 
giddy. 

“It was not an easy shot,” said I, for I must confess I felt 
sorry for him. I knew he would never have fired that last cart- 
ridge had it not been for me. 

“ No, it was not easy,” he agreed. “I had to be very quick,” 
and then, sorrowfully, he took out the empty cartridge-case. I 
watched him secretly as he slipped it into the pocket of his coat. 

We walked on together up to the village, and all the time, 
as I knew to be inevitable, he entertained me with his story of the 
old queen’s reception in Dublin. At his own gate we parted, 
though to this day I scarcely know how I escaped. His desire 
that I should meet his sister, Mrs. Quigley, was expressed in such 
inordinate terms of flattery as to make my refusal tantamount ¢o 
an insult. It was only the fixed determination in my mind to 
see Clarissa’s prison once more before I left Ballysheen that 
made me adamant. 

Why this determination had come to me is more than I can 
explain. I wanted to catch a last glimpse of her between those 
white muslin curtains to assure myself perhaps that, complete as 
my failure might have been, I had not shirked the duty which an 
unreasonable Destiny had so plainly pointed out to me. I had 
done my best; moreover, there was yet the slender hope that the 
wisdom of my words might plant a seed of doubt within her. 
She might yet refuse to marry him. 
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But there was a bitterness in that hope for me. If such an 
event did happen, she would never. come to me in gratitude. 
And it is gratitude from a woman, I think, which makes a deal 
of difference in the color of the world. For that I had envied 
my electrician, because, when he gave the little nursery maid his 
narcissus, she must have said “ Thank you.” In the same way 
it is not because I have the faintest shadow of an idea as to how 
a woman should be dressed, that I would like to clothe her from 
head to foot. It is to see her strutting before a glass like some 
peacock on a garden wall, to catch the gleam of perky pleasure 
in her eye; it is to see her suddenly turn the last of all her pea- 
cock little thoughts to you, to hear the sudden rustle of the skirt 
you have bought, to feel her hand in the glove that you have paid 
for laid swiftly on your arm and then to hear the voice which 
only God and a great heart can give her, saying, “‘ You dear old 
thing, and I'd nearly forgotten to thank you.” 

I believe she always does forget, just at first. And judging 
by the men whose faces at such moments I have watched, it must 
be so much nicer that way. She would not be human if she 
remembered straight away. 

All such gratitude as this then from Clarissa I had lost. 
Through the dim light behind those white muslin curtains, the 
utmost I could imagine of her was that she was down upon her 
knees, praying God that she might never see me again. And 
when I did reach the house, it was just this picture and no other 
that my mind painted for me. 

Why had I come into her life? But I did not put it that way. 
I asked myself why she had come into mine. And what is more, 
I knew that I could answer it. It was because of the terrible 
loneliness which hemmed her in on every side. That it was 
which had made its appeal to me. She was more beset 
with the utter solitude of life even than I. I at least had 
Dandy. There was Moxon, too, who, if it came to such a pass, 
would willingly serve me for nothing rather than leave me to my- 
self. But this poor child had no one, and as I gazed up at the 
cheerless window staring out across the sea I felt that, were it 
given to me—disfigured as I am—I could bring her nearer to 
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that mysterious secret of content which needs no qualities of 
possession to make it clear. 

“* But that,” said I to myself, “is the talk of a child.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes——” began an urgent voice 
within me. 

“That,” said I, emphatically and aloud, “is the talk of a 
child.” ‘To which the voice within me had no more to say. 

It was at this moment that I turned away and simultaneously 
saw the figure of Bellwattle emerge from the front door, hurry- 
ing away toward home. 

In a dozen steps I had come up with her. Suspicion was 
working quickly in my mind. 

““ What have you been doing in there?” I asked. 

“Seeing the Miss Fennells,” she replied, promptly. 

“The Miss Fennells,” said I, “ are in Youghal, and will not 
return till late this evening.” 

“Why did you ask, then?” she replied, and there was the 
suggestion in her voice that it was I who should be blamed for 
leading her to tell the lie. 

“I asked,” said I, “ because I wanted to know.” 

“When you tell a person nothing yourself,” she answered, 
“that’s the very worst reason you could have”; and after that I 
could get her to say no more. 


CHAPTER XXI 


I am consumed with the belief that something has happened. 
On the assumption of her instinct alone Bellwattle had taken 
matters into her own hands. Her visit of the evening before 
last to the Miss Fennells’ house had for its intention a talk with 
Clarissa. Whether she saw her or not I cannot rightly guess. 
Somehow it would seem that she did. 

After breakfast yesterday morning she called me out into 
the garden and begged me to stay over the week-end till Tuesday 
or Wednesday at least. No sooner had she made this request 
than I turned and faced her. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because we want you to.” 
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“You've said you wanted me to stay an indefinite length of 
time. But why Tuesday or Wednesday?” 

A distressful look came into her eyes as she sought for in- 
spiration to give me answer. 

“Must you always have a woman’s reason before you grant 
the favor she is asking?” 

“It’s good policy,” said I. 

“'Yes—but what’s the good of being political with a 
woman?” 

“It needs more than politics,” said I, smiling, “if one’s 
going to get the better of her. Can’t you tell me why you want 
me to stay?” 

“ No—I can’t.” 

““ Well, now, that’s a reasonable answer,” I replied, “ for 
now I know.” 

“You can know as much as you like if you stay until Wed- 
nesday, and then I'll tell you how wrong you were.” 

So I have agreed, and here it is Sunday morning. As far as 
is possible I know it has something to do with Clarissa. Beyond 
that I am absolutely in the dark. 

At about eleven o’clock Bellwattle asked me to come out 
with her for the last time to see the cottage in the hollow, and 
as we walked up the boreen on our way to the cliff I determined, 
at the expense even of my honor, to try and surprise her into the 
truth. 

“Being a woman,” said I, suddenly, “ you really have a 
greater sense of honor than I have as a man.” 

She glanced at me oddly with that one suspecting eye. 

“You don’t think that,” she said. 

“I’m going to prove it,” said I. “I’m going to betray a 
confidence which was betrayed to me, if you will promise not 
to turn round and betray my confidence in you.” 

“Say that all again,” she asked. 

I repeated it, slowly and simply, word for word. 

“* And you expect me to keep my promise of secrecy when 
you and somebody else have broken yours? ” 

“If you make the promise,” said I, “ yes. I’ve said that, be- 
ing a woman, you have a greater sense of honor than I. I’m 
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going to prove that I believe it, by putting myself in your hands.” 

She gazed steadily in front of her. The charm was working 
well. I could see it in her eyes. After accepting that, there 
is not a woman in the world who would have given me away. 

“Go on,” she said, at length. 

I paused for a moment to let my words get weight, and then, 
suddenly, I had it out. 

“ ‘Why did you tell Cruikshank,” I asked, “ that I was coming 
to live in the cottage next year?” 

She knew she was in a corner, and she sought to gain time. 

“* When did he tell you that?” she inquired. 

“Some little while ago in the garden. Only after he’d men- 
tioned it did he remember that you had told him not to speak 
of it. Had he wilfully broken the confidence I shouldn’t have 
said anything about it. But no blame can attach itself to him, 
and I want to know.” 

She looked at me for a long time before she answered, after 
which there came from her one of those little flashes of wisdom 
wherewith at moments she surprises you so much. 

“When a woman hopes for a thing very much,” she an- 
swered, “ she always says that it is going to be. Every woman 
can bear disappointment. She has to bear it all her life. But 
you kill her when you take away hope. Men always say the re- 
verse, because they know they can never bear the disappoint- 
ment. That’s the sort of reason why I told Cruikshank you 
were coming here next year.” 

That was all the success I got out of my surprising her, an 
expression of sympathy and appreciation for myself so delicately 
conveyed that it robbed me of all power to wonder whether it 
were the truth. She wanted me to come and live there. I won- 
dered then if, when I got back to London, she would accept 
from me the present of one of those Victorian sun-bonnets to 
wear when she walks about on these cliffs. On the spur of the 
moment I asked her. 

She laughed out loud, and said I was the oddest man she had 
ever met. It did not seem so odd to me. 

“Will you let me send you one?” said I. 

“Of course.” 
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“ And you'll wear it?” 

“I shall love it.” 

“Then, when I come next summer,” said I, “I shall see you 
in it.” 

We were laughing about it after we had reached the cliffs 
when suddenly there came the figure of a man along the winding 
path. He was alone, and even though I knew but few of the 
people in Ballysheen by sight there seemed to me something fa- 
miliar in his presence there. 

**'Who’s this?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“I’ve never seen him before,” she replied. 

But as he came nearer a memory seemed to quiver in my 
mind. I had seen him. But where? Where? It was as he 
passed us in silence that I remembered. For in that moment 
his eyes looked with recognition into mine. In the flash of that 
moment it all came back. In the restaurant—that night at sup- 
per—talking to that woman over their coffee and liqueur—Cla- 
rissa’s lover—the man I had come to hate. 


‘““My God!” I muttered, when he had gone by, and as I 
looked up into Bellwattle’s face her cheeks were quite white. 


CHAPTER XXII 


On Sunday it is Cruikshank’s custom to rest from his labors 
in the garden. The custom is not-one of hypocrisy. He does 
it, not that he may be seen of others, but, as I fully believe, be- 
cause there is a depth of religious sentiment within him, which 
one would never suspect. This does not absolutely deter him 
from those little attentions to his flowers and his rose trees which 
no gardener, however religious his scruples may be, would ever 
describe as work. That knife with the handle of horn is forever 
within reach in the pocket of his coat—a little tangle of bass is 
always ready to hand should a drooping plant or an overweighted 
stem demand it, and with these little accessories before the fact, 
he wanders up and down his garden paths, his mind in such 
spirit of contentment as I would give my forty years of idleness 
to possess. 
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“* It’s the number seven I like,” he says. ‘‘I like the idea of 
an omnipotent power moulding a massive world, hammering and 
chiselling it, never allowing it a moment of stillness in which to 
set, keeping it always moving, always in the making for six mighty 
ages and then, upon the seventh, with tired hands, leaving it to 
its well-earned rest. The Sabbath in its relation to dogma means 
very little indeed. It’s what it means in its relation to work that 
I like. It can’t honor God that for one day in the week we do 
nothing. What honors Him is the work we have done in the 
six which makes the seventh of necessity a day of rest.” 

And as he says all this, Bellwattle watches him with admiring 
eyes. I think she marvels a little at his accurate use of big words. 
She would like herself to be able to say—omnipotent—and to say 
it as he does in the right place. Wherefore when he has finished, 
she turns to me with a gentle expression that expects my approval. 

“T think he’s quite right, don’t you?” she asks. 

Whereupon I bend my head and Cruikshank moves away 
down the herbaceous border, with an end of bass sticking out 
of the corner of his pocket. 

“‘ What does the Rector say about these opinions?” I asked 
her one Sunday. 

“‘T don’t think he understands them,” she replied. “ Cruik- 
shank did say something about it once and the Rector jumped 
down his throat. ‘ My dear Townshend,’ he said, ‘ if everybody 
held your views, we shouldn’t be able to keep a church open. 
Everybody would be doing just what they like on Sundays.’ ” 

** And what did Cruikshank say?” 

“He asked him whether he thought it was better to make 
them do the things they didn’t like.” 

“ And the Rector?” 

“He never said another word. He went straight back to 
the—what do you call it?—the Rectory or the Victory?” 

“In this case,” said I, “‘ not being the victor, you call it the 
Rectory.” 

“* Well, that’s where he went,” said she. 

_ My last Sunday in Ballysheen was no different to the rest, 
no different unless I count as an integral part of it the news 
that was brought to us that day. 
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Every moment since our meeting with Clarissa’s lover on 
the clifis, I had been working my mind to arrive at some under- 
standing of his coming to Ballysheen. From the look in Bell- 
wattle’s face as we passed him, I felt assured that she knew who 
it was and, instinctive though her knowledge must have been, I 
could not but feel she had some ground for her belief. It was 
no difficult step from such assumption to connect her knowledge 
with that visit which she had paid to the Miss Fennells’ house. 
Had she then seen Clarissa? Had Clarissa told her he was 
coming? But if she had known so surely as that, why was her 
face so white? The sight of him had startled her. Why shouid 
it, if she had known? 

I determined that Sunday afternoon to make an end of mys- 
tery and question her myself. 

In the morning it had been raining—those sudden intermit- 
tent showers which April lends to May, when the great clouds 
roll up the blue highways like the dust of a vast army on its 
march. From the window in his little study whose walls are 
lined with books that talk of gardens the great gardeners have 
made, Cruikshank watched each shower with the happy delight 
of a child. Then, as the rain drops began their gentle kettle- 
drumming on the pane, he would look round. 

“‘ This is fine—we wanted this badly.” 

“It'll make tea out of doors impossible,” said Bell- 
wattle. 

But Cruikshank shook his head. 

“It'll have cleared off by lunch-time,” he replied. And he 
was right. As we sat down to lunch, the bright white sun, look- 
ing as though the passage of those clouds had burnished it, rolled 
out into the strip of blue which so anxiously I had been stitching 
into Dutchmen’s trousers all the morning. When the meal was 
over, we walked out into the garden. 

There is such color in Ireland after rain, as you will never 
see in any other country in the world. Blues, purples and greens, 
deep as the dyes they knew of in Tyre and Sidon, spread far 
away into every distance that your eyes can find. Across the 
Bay of Ballysheen, as we stood there then, the purple cliffs of 
Helvic Head sank nobly down into a sea of emerald. On the 
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far horizon rose the misty mountains, blue as the light of moon- 
stones in the sun. 

** And this is what 1 am going to leave behind,” said I. 

Cruikshank laid a hand affectionately on my shoulder. 

‘You've only to say the word and I'll get Tierny to go up 
to the cottage in the hollow to-morrow morning.” 

I shook my head and tried to laugh. It was so like his good- 
ness, and seemed so impossible to me then. So he turned away 
and strolled down by the beds. 

‘You've really made up your mind? ”’ said Bellwattle. 

“I’m afraid so,” I replied. ‘I don’t think you know what 
it is to be alone.” I waited then to get a pause, and after it I 
turned to her suddenly and said, “‘ Did you know who that man 
was we passed yesterday? ” 

“No,” she replied, nervously. ‘ Who?” 

“ Clarissa’s lover—the man she’s going to marry.” 

“Are you sure?” 

‘* Absolutely.” 

‘“* How do you know she’s going to marry him? ”’ 

“For that matter,’ said I, “ what do you know about it 
at all?” 

It was then she told me everything. For this had been the 
meaning of her visit to Clarissa. It seems on that day when I 
had returned from the cliffs, that my failure had been written in 
my face. She assured me she had read it there. And so, when 
I announced that I must bring my visit to a close, she made cer- 
tain in her mind of all that had taken place. But it is not only 
that a woman has instincts in these matters; she acts upon them. 

“Upon a slender thread like that,” said I, “ you go to see 
Clarissa?” 

“Why not? I knew I was right.” 

“You knew you were right? Without asking me for proof 
of it?” 

“ Proof doesn’t help,” she replied. ‘‘ It doesn’t make things 
any more real.” 

_ And in that one sentence I received a clearer view into the 
subtle reasoning of a woman’s intuition; for reasoning there is 
in it, an unconscious reasoning from impressions rather than 
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facts, whereby she needs no proof and shuns the sharp edges of 
a fact lest they should destroy the sensitive surface of her mind. 

‘So you go straight to Clarissa?” said I. 

“It’s never any good saying anything to a man,” she an- 
swered. ‘I could hear in your voice, when you said you were 
going back to London, that you had made up your mind. Talk- 
ing won’t do any good to a man when he’s got as far as that. I 
went to Clarissa.” 

“Where you found that all your suppositions had been 
wrong. You found that I had never met her before. You 
found that I am not in love with her. You found that she hates 
the very sight of me. Weren’t you surprised?” 

‘“* Not a bit,” said she. 

Now what is the good of one illuminating sentence against 
an answer so complex and incomprehensible as this? As surely 
as a woman gives you the key to her nature, so surely will you 
find the barrel of it stuffed with wax. She had learnt that she 
was wrong on every point and she was not surprised. 

‘You expected, then, to have all your beliefs dashed to the 
ground?’ I said. ‘‘ You knew, when you thought I was in love, 
that you would find you were mistaken? ” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

‘Then why no surprise to find you were—all at sea?” 

‘“* But I didn’t find that. I didn’t find I was mistaken. I 
found I was right. One thing did surprise me—I must admit 
that. I thought you must have met her before. But I quite ex- 
pected to find that. you were in love with her and that she hated 
you. So why should I be surprised? ” 

‘“* My God!” said I, “ can’t you talk seriously about a mat- 
ter like this? You know the truth now—you know just how much 
of a fool I’ve been. Why go on talking about my being in love 
with Clarissa? It’s ridiculous. I’m not a romantic little boy. You 
must know how useless it would be for me to let myself drift into 
an affection for any woman. Women take no violent fancies for 
me. I don’t blame ’em. So for Heaven’s sake, when I go and 
make a fool of myself on a woman’s behalf, don’t imagine that 
I’m in love with her. What did you do? When you'd found 
everything as you say you’d expected it—what did you do?” 
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She sat down on the seat beneath the nut trees and she mo- 
tioned to me to sit beside her. 

““T gave her my advice,” said she. 

“What was that?” 

“T believed that every word you'd said about him was true.” 

“* More than true,” said I. ? 

“So I told her what to do. I told her to write to him.” 

“* Saying what?” 

“ Saying that she could not wait for him any longer; that if 
he did not come and marry her at once, she would go straight 
back to Dominica.” 

““ My God! ” said I, “ and he’s come! ” 

“I know, but that doesn’t mean he is going to marry her.” 

At that moment I felt almost contemptuous of her intelli- 
gence. I knew what folly she had done. 

“* When a man is after a woman’s money,” said I, “ he’s said 
good-bye to the faintest sense of honor. He'll marry her right 
enough. She wrote, of course?” 

“She said she would.” 

“ Did she say anything about me?” 

“‘ Nothing at first.” 

“But she said something?” 

“*'Yes—she wanted to know why you had come all that way 
to tell her what you did.” 

“ Well ” 

“I told her it was because you were different from every 
other man I had ever met except one.” 

“ Who? ” 

“ Cruikshank.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. I believe Cruikshank would have done the 
same before he married me.” 

I laughed—titterly. 

“There’s no more resemblance between Cruikshank and 
me,” said I, “‘ than between a Chinee and a Red Indian. We're 
at opposite poles. At the ’varsity he was mathematics, I was 
classics. There’s the difference in a nutshell.” 

“We won’t argue it,” she replied. ‘I know what I mean 
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and that’s what I told her. She asked me if you had not done it 
out of spite.” 

“What did you say then?” 

“* T just took her little face in my hands and I kissed her—she 
is so pretty to kiss.” 

And then Bellwattle paused. 

“* Yes—yes———” said I—that pause frightened me. I 
wanted her to finish her sentence. 

“I kissed her,” she repeated, ‘‘ and I told her that when she 
was a little older she’d know that there are only three things 
that make a man move out of a spot where he’s comfort- 
able.” 

“You're a clever ” and then I stopped. I remembered 
how the word “ woman” had silenced her once before. ‘‘ Go 
on,” said I; “ what are they?” 

“* Work—fresh air—adventure.” 

Now there is a lot of sense in that. I know a man who would 
have said, ‘‘ Wine—women and horses.” And not only would 
he have thought it sounded well, but he would have believed 
it to be true. 

‘* Did you convince her?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. One never can know. A woman’s convic- 
tions are things that grow in the dark. She never knows whether 
they have blossomed until she suddenly has to take them out in 
the light. I told her that you were the best friend she could 
possibly have. I told her where you lived in London—that you 
lived all alone with your dog—lI told her é 

““Good Lord! You didn’t tell her I was in love with her! ” 

“* No—of course, I didn’t. Because you're not.” 

“* What then?” 


“‘T told her that if ever she was in trouble she was to go to 
” 
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“You think she will go to London then?” 

“ No.” 

“Then why did you say that?” 

““To show her that I expected she would. I don’t know 
women who do what you expect them to.” 

I was just about to laugh at that, when the gate upon the 
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drive opened, and through the golden hedge of barberry we saw 
the Miss Fennells walk up toward the house. 

““ What have they come for?” I asked. 

“* They often come on Sunday afternoons,” she replied, easily. 
“They won’t stay long—you needn’t be afraid. They have to 
drink five other cups of tea at five other different houses.” 

A moment later came the tea with the Miss Fennells demurely 
following. 

“It almost looks as if they'd brought it with them,” said I. 

They came on chance, they said, but the tea belied them. I 
saw Cruikshank raise his head, like the guardian of a herd, as he 
caught the sound of their voices, then on tip-toe he crept through 
an opening in the hedge that gives access to a path leading to the 
farmyard. I suppose he had tea with the farmer. He never 
appeared again till they had gone. 

It was as they rose to leave that Miss Teresa held out her 
hand, and said: ‘I wish you could have met our nephew, Mr. 
Bellairs. It would be so nice for you to know each other in 
London. I would have told him to look you up there, but I 
didn’t know your address.” 

I thanked Heaven from the bottom of my heart that she did 
not. It would be difficult to know the best thing to do with that 
young man if he came round to Mount Street. 

“‘ Where does he live in London?”’ I asked, politely. 

She gave me the address of his rooms in Chelsea, and I made 
a mental note of it. 

“* He’s gone already, then?” said I, with a wild hope rising 
in me. 

“Oh, yes—he went yesterday with Miss Fawdry. They’re 
to be married from my sister’s house in London directly they 
get over.” 

There may have been more said than that before they actually 
departed. I cannot recall a word of it, for after that I knew 
my failure was complete. She had gone to learn the bitter les- 
son of forgetfulness, and I was powerless to help her now. 

_“* You needn’t come to the gate,” whispered Bellwattle in my 
ear; so when I had shaken hands with them I sat down again on 
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the seat under the nut trees trying to see one faint glimmer of 
hope where there was none. 

It was then, as ever he does when life is offering me of its 
blackest, that Dandy came and, sitting down at my feet, stared, 
full of comprehension, into my face. 

“Well, old fella,” said I, ‘‘ she’s gone. It’s all over. It was 
never suggested—where all these things are arranged—it was 
never suggested that I should help a woman in distress. They 
won’t take it from me—they don’t think I’m capable of telling 
the truth because I’m so damned ugly.” 

Why he did it then I cannot for the life of me understand; 
but he repeated a trick that I had taught him when he was a 
wild, young puppy, all energy and no manners—a trick he had 
never taken to because it hurt his dignity. When he found that 
he could get all he wanted in life without it he gave it up. I had 
not seen him do it for two years or more; but he did it then. 

“I’m so damned ugly,” I repeated. 

Whereupon he sat up on his hind paws and begged. 


(To be continued) 





SOCIALISM 


Louis V. Lepoux 


A HUNDRED cities sapped by slow decay, 


A hundred codes and systems proven vain 
Lie hearsed in sand upon the heaving plain, 
Memorial ruins mounded, still and gray; 
And we who plod the barren waste to-day 
Another code evolving, think to gain 
Surcease of man’s inheritance of pain 
And mould a State immune from evil’s sway. 


Not laws; but virtue in the soul we need, 

The old Socratic justice in the heart, 

The golden rule become the people’s creed 

When years of training have performed their part; 
For thus alone in home and church and mart 

Can evil perish and the race be freed. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


HY is it that in America public opinion, which should 
be all-powerful, is almost impotent? One reason, of 
course, is the difficulty of focussing the sentiment of 

the great cities, so widely scattered and with such varied local in- 
terests and traditions. New York is the recognized metropolis; 
but the influence of the wonderful city with the wonderful sky- 
line does not extend beyond the glamour of Broadway and the 
Wall Street maélstrom. There is no community which bears the 
same relation to the United States that London does to England, 
or Paris to France—the undisputed centre of the complex politi- 
cal, financial and social systems. America is a continent, rather 
than a country. The feeling of responsibility is diffused, not 
centralized. Another reason may be found in the generally de- 
fective educational methods. Our children are trained in preju- 
dices, instead of principles. As the boys grow to manhood, and 
exercise the franchise, they have little conception of the dignity 
of citizenship. The loyalty that should be given to the city or the 
State is attracted to some political organization based on self- 
interest and crude materialism. Half of the electorate regards 
its vote, not asa trust, but asa grafting asset; and the leaders who 
should enlighten and uplift them set an example of effrontery and 
shamelessness. So, though the press is doing more and more to 
aid in establishing higher standards, the effect is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Results will come: no movement so sincere and vital 
can fail. But the majority of the people resent at present any 
attempt at serious and plain speaking; or their code is so vitiated 
that the most definite and powerful denunciation is received with 
indifference and forgotten with the facility of constant habit. 
Charges, any one of which should be sufficient to ensure politi- 
cal annihilation, are reiterated and emphasized; but the accused 
organizations go placidly on their way, secure in their control of 
the public purse, and, it would almost seem, of the public con- 
science. The few clean men in politics are regarded as faddists. 
Idealism is ridiculed, as incongruous in a practical community. 
It must be the work of the universities and colleges to send out a 
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constant stream of men whose faith in their country shall be 
supplemented by deeds; men intolerant only of littleness, and in- 
capable of accepting conditions which they know to be cancerous 
and ultimately fatal. 

. » “ 


THE spectacle of the President of the United States negoti- 
ating treaties which he is powerless to ratify must draw attention 
to the anomalies of our Constitution, based on outmoded princi- 
ples and unresponsive to the political experiments and progress 
which have made parliamentary government, as it is practised 
in Europe, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, a 
far more sensitive and reliable medium for expressing the will 
of the people. The members of the Cabinet should be on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, ready to answer legiti- 
mate questions and explain their policy; and it should not be 
possible for a Chief Executive who retains the confidence of the 
people to be overruled by any irresponsible and autocratic body. 
It is not too late to learn from the experience of other countries 
and to revise a Constitution which in its inception showed a dis- 
tinct and memorable improvement upon the monarchist insti- 
tutions of the time, but which is now too rigid and cumbersome 
for effective action in the foremost Republic in the world. 


a * * 


THE action of the Senate with regard to the arbitration 
agreements is incomprehensible and inexcusable. It is a blun- 
der, and a crime. It is difficult to believe that the reasons os- 
tensibly given were intended to be taken seriously. The great- 
est forward movement for a hundred years was almost accom- 
plished. It has been arrested by the nation which claims to be 
the pioneer in all progress: or rather, not by the nation, but by 
those who misrepresent the nation. If there had been any 
virility behind the action—a sincere, if stupid, preference for 
brute force and bloodshed—an avowed enmity for one of the 
nations concerned—the decision would have aroused less con- 
tempt; but the meaningless and trivial objections which have 
satisfied the Senators will not satisfy the country. Even valid 
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impediments could well have been brushed aside to secure the 
realization of an idea so fine, and so finely received by the peuple 
and their true leaders. It remained for the little men and the 
little minds to interpose their little obstacles. A body so hope- 
lessly out of tune with the spirit of the age, is out of place in a 
country which believes in progress. It is time that the people 
considered more attentively the record of this irresponsible 
stronghold of every selfish interest and reactionary movement. 
The Senate must be educated, and the first step will be to ensure 
that the real power is exercised by the popularly elected House, 
here as in all other civilized countries. The Senate as it is now 
constituted is an anachronism inconsistent with the general wel- 


fare; and it has itself provided the strongest arguments for its 
reform. 
. . . 


Home Rute for Ireland comes nearer: the writing is on the 
wall, the long struggle is drawing to a climax. Next year will 
see the conclusion. Prejudice and passion will again be evoked, 
no doubt: it is easier to revive animosities than to discard tra- 
ditional viewpoints. Half of the injustice in the world is due to 
misunderstanding, rather than to ill-will or indifference. A 
clearer view of the past history of Ireland would give emphasis 
to the present, and moderate the bitterness of the coming cam- 
paign. There was a time when Famine and Fenianism were the 
dominant ideas in an Englishman’s consideration of Ireland; 
and he did not comprehend the significance of either. That time 
has passed: there is wider, though still incomplete, knowledge. 
But the electorate is no longer content with unreasoning opposi- 
tion or denunciation, and the policy of the Government will be 
endorsed by the people. 


* * * 


WHATEVER may be thought of his administration, of his 
personal ability and fitness for public office, the Mayor of New 
York City has established at least one claim to remembrance, as 
the consistent advocate, if not the inventor, of the ostrich-policy. 
He deserves the confidence which he reposes in himself, for he 
has rendered himself immune to criticism by the simple process 
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of transferring it to its originators. His invariable method is 
to assume that only the evil-minded can imagine evil: whosoever 
looks for the truth and records it faithfully, is merely a slanderer 
of the fair fame of the purest of all possible cities. There is 
no vice in New York: it exists only in the imagination of the 
vicious who “ befoul the fair fame of the city” because of their 
own inherent depravity. There is no grafting, because only a dis- 
honest man could conceive such a ridiculous idea. There is no 
understanding between the police and the thieves and exploiters 
of white-slaves, because the Mayor attends very strictly to the 
Police Department, and changes the Commissioner frequently. 
There is no systematic corruption by Tammany Hall, because, 
really, the Mayor does not know anything about Fourteenth 
Street except that, presumably, it is below Fifteenth Street. The 
proper way to govern a city is to shut your eyes, and bury your 
head in the sands of oblivion. Then you will be quite unlikely to 
see anything that will distress you. And if anybody else has the 
misfortune not to be afflicted with blindness, it is quite easy to 
assure him that he must be a very prurient person, if he can see 
and recognize what is thrust upon him. It was written in the 
New Testament: “‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear”: it 
has been written by Mayor Gaynor, frequently: ‘“‘ He that hath 
ears to hear, or eyes to see, let him be deaf and blind.” The 
ostrich is not confined to South Africa. 


* * * 


Mr. Tom Many, the chief organizer of the recent gigantic 
strike in England, was a well-known figure in the labor world 
twenty years ago, when Mr. John Burns, unconscious of Cabinet 
honors and Court dress, was the leading light. While Burns 
gradually became more cautious and conservative, Mann became 
more vehement. For some time he combined labor propaganda 
with the keeping of a saloon in London. Then he went to Aus- 
tralia, but was regarded as a firebrand and received without 
enthusiasm by all but the extremists. He returned to England, 
and commenced to develop the idea of industrial solidarity or 
syndicalism. He realized that the older methods of trade union- 
ism were restricted too severely by financial conditions: there 
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could be no struggle without a big war chest. He saw fully the 
possibilities of the new movement, based on concerted action by 
the men,.and capable of achieving more in one week through the 
principle of solidarity extended over a wide area, than could 
be done in a year with unlimited money, but without solidarity. 
The definite aim is to reduce poverty and ultimately abolish it by 
perfecting industrial organization, and employing the method of 
a general strike, whether over a small or a large area. Un- 
doubtedly, the method can be made effective—too effective for 
unrestricted use. If Governments are to retain anything but the 
mere name and shadow of authority, they must inevitably in- 
tervene to regulate the development of the new force. For if 
a few men can concentrate in their own hands the power to para- 
lyze the industries of a whole country, they become the real gov- 
ernors of that country. The political machinery—legislative, 
administrative and judicial—must yield to the dictatorship of 
those who can at a few hours’ notice plunge the nation into dis- 
asters more extensive and ruinous than those of civil war. The 
mob-spirit is now a sinister characteristic of every strike, small 
or large. Let loose on a nation-wide scale, it becomes a menace 
which no Government can tolerate. Civilization is still in the 
making: evolution will have its way. But forethought and wise 
counsel will prevent many a struggle compared with which the 
Jingo wars of the past would seem trivial. 


a * * 


| SOME improvement is necessary in the methods of many of 

our police courts. The ability of the majority of the magistrates 
is unquestionable: in difficult conditions they have to discover 
truth and administer justice with the smooth celerity of a ma- 
chine. But though familiarity with misfortune or criminality 
may not breed contempt, it does result sometimes in impatience, 
irritation, or an autocratic habit. Apart from any forebodings 
or excitement, a court room has a disconcerting effect on most 
of those who enter it, unwillingly or of free choice. Here the 
vague majesty of the law is made manifest and a trifle ominous. 
The mere daily routine, which leaves habitués unaffected, has its 
influence on the occasional visitor. He is not in a position, usu- 
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ally, to do himself justice. He needs, and is entitled to, all rea- 
sonable assistance. Any browbeating, therefore, whether of 
suspected culprits or of witnesses, should be avoided. The law 
can be vindicated without loss of temper, real or simulated. 


* * * 


THERE was an astonishing leader not long ago in a promi- 
nent New York journal. Gravely and decorously, the paper 
congratulated the reporters of the city because in certain in- 
stances they had refrained from inventing bogus interviews—in 
other words, from telling deliberate lies to delude the public. 
That this has often been done, we know. The public has been 
treated as it desired—as a gullible, uneducated mob, indifferent 
to truth, and eager only for cheap sensationalism. But that a 
responsible newspaper should pride itself on a temporary recti- 
tude, even considered as a happy augury for the future, is sig- 
nificant. Imagine the head of a hospital congratulating his staff 
because they had not falsified the records of their cases, or a 
general praising his officers because their reports were actually 
truthful! The press has too long been associated with unworthy 
methods, with special pleading, falsehood, pandering to de- 
graded, tastes; and it has lost much of its influence in conse- 
quence. The newspaper world has many honorable men, with 
keen, fine brains: but it needs more; and it needs a code of ethics 
which -will prevent it from boasting because it has managed to 
tell the truth, in spite of all temptations to invent sensational rub- 
bish. {The public has come to believe that it is interested in the 
most trivial details of the personal life.of anyone who happens 
to hawe emerged from obscurity, through the mere possession of 
wealth, or any other cause for notoriety. Millions of readers 
will follow the stupid rumors of a society engagement, elope- 
mend, marriage or divorce; reporters cluster round average, un- 
inte resting people, and try to transform a private residence into 
a hwuse of glass. A callous murder provides mental food and 
sti' mulus for all classes, and a vapid country youth or character- 
le: gs girl is given nine days’ international celebrity. Thus is vin- 
d'igated the dignity of the press, the great modern Prometheus; 
t rus is signalized the march of education and the uplifting of the 
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masses. And so a leading paper, worthy representative of the 
public to which it appeals, solemnly announces that reporters 
are not always and entirely unbelievable. Credit to whom credit 


is due. 


* * * 


Tue brilliant success of Marquard, the New York pitcher, 
once more points the moral of perseverance. Like many other 
good men, he was handicapped at first by the great reputation 
which he had built up; and the enormous check which had been 
paid for his transfer hung round his neck with the restraining 
effect of its equivalent in silver dollars. Those who came to 
applaud him, remained to jeer; and the deal was regarded as a 
painful and expensive mistake. But the sagacity of McGraw 
has been proved again, as usual; and the man who was supposed 
to be over-rated has come triumphantly to his true place. As 
Mathewson, though still a great pitcher, has not maintained his 
own exceptional standard, the appearance of the new star was 
especially welcome. Without Marquard, the Giants would not 
now be so closely concerned with the struggle for the pennant. 


* * * 


Ir there were only one case of lynching in the United States 
annually, there would still be one case too many. A false im- 
pression has been created by the conventional picture of a band 
of determined men riding with sombre faces and close-shut lips 
to avenge an intolerable wrong :—yet not merely to avenge; but 
to prevent repetition by a policy of terrorism, by the certainty of 
immediate and torturing death. No one would care to discuss 
fine ethical points with a husband, father or brother who went 
forth in the primitive way to seek blood atonement for irretriev- 
able outrage, as men rode during the Mutiny in India, with such 
memories as few, happily, must endure. But no one can in 
cold blood consider without disgust the degrading scenes that so 
frequently take place, when a howling, de-civilized mob watches 
with applause the torments of a man who may be innocent of the 
crime that has led to the wild-beast hunt. There is an element 
of savagery, of barbarous blood-lust, that is ominous: human- 
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nature at its worst can give some distressing exhibitions. If the 
law is not strong enough, or sure enough, to enforce justice and 
secure respect, let it be strengthened and vitalized: the people 
have the remedy in their own hands. But until a few lawless 
lynchers have been taught that murder remains murder, even 
though demanded by a mob, the spirit that delights in wanton 
savagery will have its way. The contempt for law, the distrust 
of its effectiveness, so prevalent in America, can no longer be 
tolerated. The argument that we are a young nation, and that 
we have made astonishing progress in a short time, is specious, 
but disingenuous. After all, we began where other nations left 
off. We must be measured by our own standards. 
* 


ak * 





THE alarming lists of persons seriously bitten by dogs since 
the beginning of the year make it clear that unlicensed and stray 
dogs must be eliminated from our cities. However fond one 
may be of animals, however little one may yield to stupid out- 
cries, the fact remains that even apart from the menace of 
hydrophobia, the risks incurred through ownerless and uncon- 
trolled dogs are too serious to be permitted any longer. It is 
distressing to realize the excessive number of children who have 
paid with mutilation and pain for the carelessness or ignorance 
of the authorities and of the public generally. Unfortunately, 
the friends of dogs are too often as rabid as their extreme op- 
ponents. It should be recognized by both that rational pre- 
ventive measures are possible and necessary. 


* * % 


WHATEVER may be the outcome of the Franco-German sit- 
uation, the world has received a valuable object-lesson in the im- 
portance of arbitration. If the two countries had been pledged 
to submit their differences to a judicial tribunal—as one would 
expect as a matter of course in a civilized era—there would have 
been no war-clouds and no revival of race-animosity. The mere 
reference of the matter in dispute to an impartial committee, 
with its dignified and deliberate procedure, would remove one of 
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the chief causes of conflict—hasty action in response to excited, 
but temporary, popular clamor. After all, the opposition to 
arbitration can be traced down to the small-boy outlook—the 
attitude of the undeveloped politicians in each country who fear 
that they might not get everything that they covet on every occa- 
sion; that the decision, being based on justice, and not force, 
might sometimes be in another’s favor. When will these stupid 
medizvalists be estimated at their proper worthlessness ? 


* * a 


Ir has been amusing to hear the discussions about the pro- 
posed new charter for the more thorough misgovernment of 
New York City; the semi-serious debates, the attacks, the stereo- 
typed rejoinders of the Mayor. Why this elaborate criticism? 


It is a Tammany charter. Everything has been said. The rest is 
action. 
* of oa 


THERE are some thinkers whose discoveries are valuable not 
only because of their originality, but because, in addition, they 
help to crystallize whole currents of progressive thought. Such 
a thinker is Professor Siegmund Freud of Vienna, whose the- 
ories concerning dream interpretation were set forth in THE 
ForuM some months ago. The immediate aims of Freud 
are curative, and he deals particularly with certain psychic dis- 
turbances that do not come under the head of actual insanity. 
But his investigations, and the conclusions to which these have 
led him, are much more universal in their scope and tendency. 
It has been said, and certainly not without reason, that Freud 
is preparing for the formulation of an entire new psychology. 
But in so far as it is new, this formulation overlaps and comple- 
ments similar efforts emanating from men like Bergson, for 
instance. 

There are two points in Freud’s system that stand out most 
conspicuously. One is his tracing of all sorts of psychopatho- 
logical phenomena to the self-preservative tendency in the human 
system to repress and eliminate all ideas that are painful because 
of their implied suggestion of inferiority. The other point is 
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the emphasis he places on our racial instincts as causes of such 
ideas. It is this second point which, when properly understood, 
places him most closely in touch with parallel theories that may, 
at first glance, seem widely separated from his own. What he 
tells us is, in fact, that our emotional life has one of its principal 
starting points in sex and its promptings, and that our intellectual 
life to a large extent serves to give symbolical expressions of our 
feelings. Thus, from the first vague stirrings of sex life in the 
child to the logical reasoning of the mature man, there runs an 
unbroken chain of cause and effect, and it is only by the tracing 
of this chain that we may find remedial explanations of certain 
phenomena that otherwise must seem mere capricious freaks of 
life. 

Those who are inclined to rebel against the importance which 
Freud applies to our racial instincts should remember, how- 
ever, that while our emotional life seems to have begun in those 
instincts, it has ever since been striving to grow beyond them. 
This process of development is sometimes spoken of as “ the 
spiritualization of love.” But even more is involved in it. 
Through the establishment of complementary sexual distinctions 
the organism had one of its poles removed beyond its own pe- 
riphery, so to speak, and by this division it was gradually lured 
away from that complete self-centration in which it began, and 
by which, if persisted in, it would for ever have been precluded 
from any disinterested knowledge of the surrounding world. 
Out of feeling, thought was gradually segregated. Out of love 
has grown knowledge. And when we retrace the course trav- 
elled so far, and seek, at the hands of Freud, to rediscover the 
humble origins from which our present rich soul-life sprang, then 
we are also drawing nearer to that source of all being, the Life- 
Urge, in whose hands, according to Bergson, we are only so 
many instruments. 





